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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Germans are generally giving the world to understand that 
we are on the eve of earth-shaking events, in the course of which 
they will secure the much promised and long- 
postponed decision. They are, on their own 
showing, about to take the offensive, not only on 
land but likewise at sea and in the air, with the result that hated 
and perfidious Britain will be blotted out. The programme is 
sufficiently sensational. It is not new and it is somewhat over- 
advertised. But that is no reason we should refuse to take our 
implacable and formidable enemy seriously while keeping our 
heads, resolutely setting our faces against panic in every shape 
and form and steadily looking the facts in the face. The | 
Germans may be mad, but there is usually method in their 
madness, and they have snatched too many advantages during 
the past year and a half to justify the continuance of a Wait- 
and-See policy which, as both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George 
have pointed out, degenerates into “Too Late.” We may be 
sure that German science, German workshops, German ship- 
yards, have not been idle during these months of outward 
inactivity. It must also be said that so far there is not the 
slightest symptom of that exhaustion of fighting men—the 
will-o’-the-wisp so long dangled before us by experts in 
optimism, and continually receding. Considering that at the 
VOL. LXVII 1 
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outset of the war Germany was alleged, under her contemptible 
Compulsory system, to be at her military maximum, while we 
under the blessed Voluntary regime were only at our minimum 
and should rapidly grow from strength to strength, it is, to put 
it mildly, remarkable that ever since she should have been able 
to sustain prodigious efforts, east, west, and south, wherever they 
were required, while we have been compelled to remain strictly 
on the defensive, and but for her very bad blunder in the Balkans 
the present situation would be yet graver than it is. Whenever 
we are “billed” for the offensive by premature strategists of the 
Progressive Press it is Germany who takes the field, and to-day, 
when our impending advance in the west was loudly heralded, 
we are told that the enemy is still readier than we are, and that 
we may expect yet another attempt upon Paris and Calais. 
Apparently so far from having shot her bolt Germany is said to 
have massed fresh troops upon the Western Front, correspondingly 
heavy artillery, and unlimited munitions, and though we are 
confident of repelling all assaults, it is improbable, judging by 
past events, that we have too many men or too many shells at 
the decisive point. In any case it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, who inspires un- 
bounded confidence throughout his great army, and the recon- 
structed General Staff in London under Sir William Robertson, 
will not allow themselves to be hustled by politicians in a hurry, 
who in their ignorance imagine that “ military operations ”’ require 
about as much preparation as perorations and can be launched 
in any direction at short notice. 


Ir may be disappointing to those with whom the wish is ever 
father to the thought who had succeeded in persuading them- 
Noval selves that the military power of Germany was a 
eialognnte spent force and that the initiative had passed to 
the Allies, that the enemy should be still active 
and aggressive at many spots on our impregnable Western Front 
and actually penetrating into British and French trenches at far 
distant places. We have no means of forming any opinion as to 
whether these frequent attacks, for which we are encouraged to 
believe that Germany has paid dearly—though there is a dis- 
position in every army to exaggerate the losses of the other side— 
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are preliminary to a big offensive or so many feints to divert 
attention from some other field of action—e.g. the Eastern Front 
—where in the opinion of some shrewd observers the main attack 
may take place. The German Press is undoubtedly encouraging 
the German public to anticipate developments in the west, 
but this may be a mere blind, as the Great General Staff, 
which is believed at last to be in really competent hands, 
does not confide its plans to newspapers or derive its strategy 
from them or care one brass farthing about “ public opinion ” 
except as a pawn in the great game. A popular disappoint- 
ment more or less will not matter if the Allies can be suc- 
cessfully hocussed. Nor would the German people, if they 
seriously counted, mind how often they are deceived so long 
as practical results accrue. They are always ready to swallow 
whatever legend may be doled out to them by the “ powers 
that be” who still command their confidence. They remain 
convinced that they are winning the war, and they eagerly 
anticipate that the miracle of the west will be performed by the 
ever-victorious Hindenburg, who will succeed where his pre- 
decessors failed. Simultaneously with this new offensive on land, 
the High Canal Fleet will at last become a High Sea Fleet under 
a redoubtable new admiral, as to whose identity there is some 
mystery, while Count Zeppelin will co-operate aloft with a 
myriad of mammoth gasbags. The German navy has been 
strengthened, we are told, by the addition of a new squadron or 
squadrons of super-super-Dreadnoughts armed with 17-inch guns, 
plus an unspecified number of a new Dreadnought Cruiser, which is 
“totally unsinkable,” being “ fitted with triple skins of armour, 
stuffed with non-resisting material, rendering it invulnerable both 
to torpedoes and shells,” likewise super-submarines of enormous 
speed and 5000 tons displacement, twenty-two in number, which, 
according to “the Countess von Dagenfeld, a niece of Count 
Zeppelin,” can “voyage to New York and stay outside the 
harbour for two months before returning.” By the aid of all 
these ingenious discoveries and developments which do not 
exhaust the possibilities, Germany is to secure the mastery of 
the sea, of the land, and of the air, and as described in a cheap 
pamphlet which has had a prodigious vogue in the Fatherland, 
while the British Fleet is hemmed in by mines or sunk, a thunder- 
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storm of Zeppelin bombs will shatter our arsenals and dockyards, 
and while we are all underground Hindenburg will march into 
London and instal Kultur in our midst. No serious person 
accepts the entire programme, which smacks too strongly of 
Jules Verne, but serious persons can be found to accept selected 
items. The invulnerable Dreadnought Cruiser is announced by 
a serious Italian journal, the Rivista Marittema, to appear on 
March 1, the existence of the Hindenburgs armed with 17-inch 
guns, though pooh-poohed by some, is credited by others, while 
on the face of it there is nothing impossible in a giant submarine, 
and as we know aerial enthusiasts are convinced that all previous 
raids are but a foretaste of what is to come as the result of patient 
German preparation and British supineness during the war. 


WE are not and never have been alarmed of the Germans. 
Our bugbear is British self-complacency and the ineradicable 
disposition of our Mandarins to underrate the re- 
aaiatina sourcefulness, the ingenuity, the capacity, and 
determination of the enemy, and to obstinately deny the 
existence of everything of which they have not had ocular 
demonstration. But we refuse to believe that this besetting sin 
has infected the Navy, however widespread it may be elsewhere, 
and we cannot help regarding recent attempts to shake public 
confidence in the Admiralty with some suspicion. It looks like 
a cabal with the object of replacing British Sea-power under a 
very aged admiral who has scarcely seen the sea this century, 
and who arouses infinitely more enthusiasm in newspapers than 
in the Navy. This agitation, be it noted, is most persistent 
in organs notoriously hostile to the Navy, which fought the 
construction of almost every British battleship while minimizing 
the menace of every German keel. We cannot believe that the 
Suicide Club has suddenly been endowed with supreme strategical 
wisdom. We can imagine no more perilous guide in war as in 
peace. Though it becomes more serious when the parable is taken 
up in a Big Navy newspaper like the Daily Telegraph, which has 
consistently lectured us all throughout the war on the sacred 
duty of “trusting the Government,” and has hardly concealed 
its desire that “‘ cranks” unable to toe the Coalition line should 
be suppressed as public nuisances. What are we to make of the 
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present campaign of a patriotic newspaper, which in past 
years was a faithful Admiralty organ for ever rebuking “ critics ” 
and “alarmists”? Its Naval expert, Mr. Archibald Hurd, would 
now appear to have become both. A recent article from his pen 
entitled ‘“ British Navy and its Work—What is Germany 
doing?” is decidedly disquieting (see Daily Telegraph, 
February 22). As he tells us, ““A democracy is handicapped in 
making war because its normal rulers are not men of war and do 
not realize that war is organized violence. Violence can be 
organized successfully only if prevision is exhibited of the needs 
of the future by the best experts, and energy is employed in carry- 
ing out well-concerted plans as swiftly as possible. That is 
particularly true of naval power because it is a plant of slow 
growth: a battleship takes three years, a cruiser two years, and 
a destroyer or submarine one year to build under peace conditions. 
In war, of course, the process can be much quickened.” 


Tue Daily Telegraph Naval critic adds that Germany is under 
no misapprehension as to the meaning of war. “ Fighting is 
D.T.as recognized as a profession, and therefore the 
“Alarmist” ‘fighting departments during hostilities are freed 

from the very slight political control which civilian 
Ministers and the Reichstag exercise under peace conditions.” 
To-day seamen are in supreme control of the German navy, 
“ subject only to the will of the Emperor, who is himself saturated 
with the doctrines of war. That condition represents power, 
because it means that so far as sea affairs are concerned, both as 
regards the management of the fleet and its strengthening, they 
can work as they will without let or hindrance by any one.” The 
writer notes the recent efforts of the inspired German Press to 
divert German attention seawards, and invites us to study these 
statements of coming activity with “the sequence of events in 
this country.” “ For the best part of a year the expenditure on 
the British Fleet has, it is officially admitted, been declining. 
The Prime Minister stated as much months ago.” We likewise 
learn, “‘ Large numbers of skilled workers in the shipyards have 
been taken and our capacity for continuing to strengthen the 
Fleet has to that extent been reduced,” while the President of 
the Board of Trade lately disclosed the fact that “men who had 
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hitherto been working on Admiralty tasks in the shipyards have 
now been set free for merchant shipbuilding ; * they will attempt, 
presumably, to supply the gaps in our merchant navy due to the 
sale to foreigners, unchecked by the Government—of over 
500,000 tons of British merchant ships in the first seventeen 
months of the war.” We agree with the writer that this is 
unpleasant, for as he reminds us, “ The British Navy is the 
foundation of the Allies’ hopes of victory. If its complete 
command of the seas is subject to any check, all our efforts in 
recruiting and munitions must prove useless. The Navy’s needs 
must have precedence over every other demand, whether by the 
War Office,t the Ministry of Munitions, or the Board of Trade. 
Yet the only portion of our war expenditure which is decreasing 
is that upon the Fleet, and the only form of industrial activity 
which is declining is that concerned with the strengthening of the 
Fleet. That is as far as the matter can be pursued. It is not 
permissible to go beyond the official statements which have been 
made. The nation must draw its own conclusions.” 


Tuis, let us reiterate, is no “‘ Northcliffe’ newspaper, but the 
Daily Telegraph, which not long since received a special certificate 
tins of character from the Lord Chancellor, who held 
Responsibility i? UP 28 @ model to its confréres. If our side of 
the picture as presented by the D—— T—— is 
disturbing, what of the other side? The writer asks and answers 
an awkward question. “ Is it imagined that the seamen who are 
in supreme charge of Germany’s sea interests are economizing on 
the Fleet? There are facts in this connexion which may be 
recalled. When the war opened the German navy was second only 
to our own in strength, with the advantage that it could strike at 


* Mr. Runciman told the House of Commons, February 17, “ something like forty- 
five (merchant) vessels which were nearing completion have been hurried away, while less 
urgent Admiralty work has been put on one side for a month or five or six weeks. We have 
another 140 (merchant vessels) which are now declared to be war work.” 

+ Lord Kitchener on the same day informed the House of Lords that “ the con- 
struction of anti-aircraft guns has now priority over other ordnance,” suggesting as 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, one of the ablest and most reliable of our naval writers, points out, 
“that apparently the Navy has to take second place in the matter of guns, and its 
needs are subordinated to purely passive defence,” which is confirmed by Mr. Balfour’s 
recent admission that “ the Navy has not got all the guns it wants at this moment.” 
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its selected moment, which might be our average moment.’’ There 
was no reason to anticipate her early activity as she could afford to 
wait, her forte being “ shipbuilding and not ship using. . . . Let 
us not underestimate Germany’s capacity for building and arming 
ships. It is almost, if not quite, equal to our own, as Mr. Balfour 
admitted during the naval crisis of 1909.” * According to 
the Daily Telegraph, “If we had worked our hardest in this 
country since the opening of the war, and Germany had done 
the same, we could not have maintained the margin of superiority 
we possessed when the war opened. That is one fact. Germany, 
moreover, would have been gaining on us in ships which the 
lessons of the war had shown to be of the greatest military value.” 
As she has had no use for merchant ships she has been able to 
concentrate “all the shipbuilding and engineering resources of 
the Empire on the construction of men-of-war of all the various 
new types which the events of the past nineteen months have 
shown to be most desirable. There has been no lack of material, 
for the Germans acquired the splendidly equipped iron and steel 
factories of Belgium, and are in control of large tracts in France, 
with further factories, and have been obtaining ore from Sweden 
and elsewhere. If the enemy has worked since the war opened 
to his full capacity, it has been possible for him to turn out a 
large number of ships of new types.” The responsibility of our 
Sea Lords is greater than that of any other body of men in this 
country. They need imagination and driving power. “ They 
must have push and go to insist that their work has precedence 
and that nothing is permitted to retard its progress. . . . Lethargy 
may mean disaster. ... Mr. Balfour remarked some months 
ago, ‘ We have always been too late in this war.’ If we are too 
late in naval matters, if there is any lack of foresight, professional 
skill, and driving power—intense and constant—no success in any 
other sphere can make up for ill-success at sea.” This alarming 

* At the same date Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, informed the House 
of Commons: “ Two years ago any one familiar with the capacity of Krupp’s and other 
great German firms would have ridiculed the possibility of their undertaking to supply 
the component parts of eight battleships in one year. To-day this productive power _ 
is a realized fact. It will tax the resources of our own great firms if we are to retain 
supremacy in rapidity and volume of construction. . . . The German power of con- 
structing this particular type of ship is at this time almost, if not fully, equal to our 
own owing to their rapid development during the last eighteen months. 
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article is somewhat discounted by the introduction of King 
Charles’s head in the shape of Lord Fisher’s name. As our Naval 
correspondent points out elsewhere, we have had experience of 
Lord Fisher in war as in peace and are indisposed to resume his 
yoke. There is an overwhelming consensus of opinion in the 
Navy on this point. The Daily Telegraph admittedly assumes 
grave responsibility in setting forth such facts at such a moment 
but we do not see how any patriotic paper could do otherwise, 
though we can easily imagine what would have been said by 
our contemporary had a less orthodox organ done as much. 


SurELy there is some remedy for the conditions disclosed and 
deplored by the Daily Telegraph, and, late as it may be, it were 

wiser to adopt it than drift to disaster. Our 
Tha Demet contemporary complains that whereas Germany is 
governed in war even more than in peace by men who realize the 
meaning of war as “ organized violence,” this unfortunate country 
remains in the hands of her “ normal rulers,” who are ‘‘ not men 
of war ” and have never grasped its essentials. As is pointed out 
elsewhere and cannot be enforced too often, were we engaged in 
parliamentary debate with Germany it would be difficult to 
improve on the Asquith Cabinet, against which in such a compe- 
tition the enemy should not have “ a dog’s chance.” Again, were 
we at law with Germany we should all be content to leave our 
affairs in the hands of our present rulers. But, as the Prime 
Minister was recently constrained to remind his ex-Home Secre- 
tary, “we are at war” with Germany—a fact which not infre- 
quently escapes Ministerial as well as ex-Ministerial attention. 
Were it merely a debate or a lawsuit we could understand the 
Premier’s practice of continually adding to his Government fresh 
debating or forensic talent. Outside the ranks of the Front 
Benches there is a growing demand which Ministers will find 
irresistible—we hope not “too late ’’—to reduce the legal and 
parliamentary personnel of a Government almost exclusively 
composed of men only fit for peace and to replace them, as we 
are at war, by those who know something about war, so that we 
may meet our formidable enemy on more equal terms. None 
of us would suggest that Admiral Jellicoe, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Sir William Robertson, or Lord Kitchener should take charge 
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either of a parliamentary debate or a lawsuit against Germany, 
but we do demand that our debaters and lawyers stand aside in 
war and hand a business they do not understand over to men who 
may be presumed to know as much about it as they know about 
speechifying and cross-examination. The nation needs a small 
War Government of experts for the war, saddled with full respon- 
sibility and plenary powers. Let our civilian politicians confine 
their energies to their Departments and the House of Commons, 
leaving the war to the War Government. 


THE reader, and we trust the Daily Telegraph, whose support we 
claim for our proposal, will appreciate the absurdity and indeed 
At a War grotesqueness of the present position by attending 
Council one of these so-called “ War Councils,” composed 

in part of square pegs in round holes, in part of 
round pegs in square holes. There was such a conclave, to give 
it its proper name, on February 10, of which the following official 
account was subsequently published, which incidentally “ touches 
the spot ” : 

THE WAR COUNCIL 


The Prime Minister presided yesterday at a War Council, which was held at 
10 Downing Street, and lasted from half-past eleven until half-past one o’clock. The 
Council was one of the largest of the series in regard to attendance. In addition to 
the five regular members, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. McKenna, 
and Mr. Bonar Law, there were several others present, including Sir Edward Grey, 
Field-Marshal Viscount French, Admiral Sir Henry Jackson (First Sea Lord), and 
several other Admirals and Generals acting as naval and military advisers. 

(See Daily Press, February 11, 1916.) 


As the reader can calculate for himself, there must have been 
approximately twenty persons present, possibly twenty-two, or 
even twenty-three. Every one who has sat on committees knows 
that there can be no serious exchange of views, and consequently 
no properly considered decision among such numbers. The dis- 
cussion necessarily resolves itself into controversy between the 
most skilful and determined talkers, not necessarily the wisest 
men. Note also that after nineteen months of war our “ War 
Council ” is still predominantly, if not exclusively, in the hands 
of those who know least about war, its only “‘ regular members,” 
to quote the communiqué, being Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Bonar Law, not one of whom, 
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as they are all modest men, would make any pretensions to have 
studied war or to be competent upon war problems. In the words 
of Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ The conduct of the war at this moment 
is in the hands of ” these Five. They are our supreme War Lords. 
Lord Kitchener it will be observed is not a “ regular” War Lord, 
although great play is made with his name with the public, while 
Sir William Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
also much exploited by the politicians, was absent from the War 
Council. They talked for two hours, from 11.30 to 1.30. The 
talkers would necessarily take and keep the floor. Against their 
flood of subtle dialectics and parliamentary periphrasis what 
chance would the simple soldier or the simple sailor have? He 
might know his subject from A to Z, be thoroughly sound in his 
views and sagacious in his advice, but being untrained in argu- 
ment, he could hardly hope to get a hearing from those who move 
and live and have their being in argument and rate everybody 
according as he can argue. Scrap such War Councils and hand 
the management of the war over to the Fighting Men; separate 
them from the Talking Men, confining the talker to talk—in Parlia- 
ment, on the platform, and elsewhere. We could then count 
on beating the Boches. But have our spoilt politicians sufficient 
self-restraint, public spirit, intelligence, and patriotism to efface 
themselves for the war? Have they? We don’t know. Time 
will show, but there is not much time and the omens are not 
promising. As we go to press there is a further accretion of 
amateurs in war to the Asquith Ministry, which means a further 
repression of military and naval opinion. 


PERSONALITY always counts. Genius can never be denied. One 
of the few geniuses thrown up so far in the Great War is the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, whose magnificent bluff 
Grand Duke With an unready, semi-armed, ill-supplied army 
against her overwhelming neighbour during the 
crucial period of 1914 and his masterly avoidance of “‘ the knock- 
out ” during the disastrous campaign of 1915 will live for all time 
in military history. The Grand Duke retired last autumn from 
the command on Russia’s Western front to become Viceroy of 
the Caucasus when the Emperor felt that the position was so 
grave as to necessitate his assuming the supreme command in 
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person. There was much speculation over this transformation 
and some shaking of heads in the West, where the Grand Duke’s 
generalship provokes unbounded admiration. Ignoramuses talked 
about his “banishment.” He realized the possibilities of the 
Caucasus, where it will be remembered a year ago Turkey sus- 
tained a heavy defeat, two of her corps being annihilated. He 
devoted the winter to maturing his plans and veiling his intentions, 
which some generals seem to have forgotten is half the art of 
war, with the result that when a diversion was most sorely needed 
by Russia’s Allies the Grand Duke has once more come in with 
a well-timed and heavy blow which is an auspicious opening for 
the New Year. Its effectiveness was all the greater on account 
of its complete surprise—to foes no less than to friends. Every 
one was speculating what Germany would do next and where she 
would strike, while English eyes were anxiously strained towards 
Mesopotamia, where one of our usual “ little packets” has been 
embedded. There had been the customary detraction of Russia— 
doubtless inspired by the International Jew, because Russia is 
too intelligent to be run by International Jews—and we were all 
being warned by quidnuncs not to expect anything in that 
quarter as Russia would be unable to move for months, if at all. 
The unconcealable discomfiture of the I.J. whenever Russia 
scores increases the sum of general gratification. We un- 
fortunate Westerners may be unable to emancipate ourselves 
from the I.J.—vacancies in our Cabinet being usually filled 
up by one or other of the Chosen Race—but we cannot be 
prevented from enjoying the triumph of more fortunate com- 
munities. 


WuEN the first rumour came in mid-January of a Russian offen- 
sive towards Erzrum, it was discounted as a chivalrous but 
E futile attempt to relieve the pressure upon General 

Townshend. ‘‘ How can the Russians hope to do 
anything at Erzrum with their notorious shortage of artillery and 
munitions. Erzrum has been rendered impregnable by German 
science and Turkish valour. Moreover it has a Prussian Com- 
mandant. The Russians must be mad.” Nevertheless rumour 
insisted that something big was afoot, but even optimists could 
hardly credit their senses when after a prolonged pause the joyful 
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news was recorded in a series of laconic official messages from 
Petrograd. 


February 13. As the result of the Russian bombardment a 
violent explosion was observed in one of the forts. 

February 14. After the explosion the Russians captured the 
fort. 

February 15. Another fort stormed and carried. 

February 16. Seven more forts fell into the hands of the 
Russians. (Later.) The Russians have captured Erzrum. 


This bare announcement of the fall of the fortress was confirmed 
that night by the following telegram from the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, Viceroy of the Caucasus, to the Emperor : 


“God has granted the brave troops of the Army of the 
Caucasus such great help that Erzrum has been taken after five 
days of unprecedented assault. I am inexpressibly glad to 
announce this victory to your Imperial Majesty.” 


An interesting telegram from Petrograd (Morning Post, 
February 18) tells us: “ To the Grand Duke Nicholas, with his 
Chief of the Staff, General Januskevich, belongs the plans of this 
Caucasus campaign, the execution of which has been entrusted 
wholly to General Judenich, who has held the Caucasus command 
ever since Russia took the field in Asia.” According to the 
Russian Official Messenger the Turkish garrison at Erzrum 
numbered 100,000, with 467 guns in the advance forts, 374 in the 
central forts, and 200 field guns, but the reader will know more 
than the writer as to the exact amount of booty secured by the 
victors, of which no authentic account has yet been published, 
probably because the Grand Duke, with characteristic energy, is 
pressing the fleeing Turks, who have already suffered several 
minor disasters besides the major catastrophe. Already Lake 
Van, Bitlis, and Mush are in Russian hands. 


Tue fall of the Armenian capital is a blow which may have 
far-reaching consequences, and Russia’s Allies keenly share the 
intense satisfaction it has aroused in Petrograd 
with which King George and President Poincaré 
hastened to associate themselves with congratulatory telegrams. 
Its first impression is thus recorded by a Petrograd correspondent 
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(Morning Post, February 19): “ The threat of a march upon 
Constantinople, however distant, by such a Power as Russia 
changes in a moment the whole aspect of the war for Turkey, and 
in so far as hopes based upon the Orient go, for Germany also. 
While from a purely military point of view Asia is still, thanks 
to Russia’s very rapid and effective measures in Armenia and 
Persia, only quite a secondary theatre of the great world war, yet 
from the political aspect the fall of Erzrum, the strongest fortress 
of the Ottoman Empire, is a crushing blow that will be felt in a 
variety of ways from the frontiers of India to the shores of the 
Baltic and the North Sea.” For the first time since the days of 
Peter the Great, Russia is feeling the immense value of sea-power 
by her command of the Black Sea, which enables her to supply 
any force she may dispatch against Constantinople. “ The strategic 
value of the fall of Erzrum to the Allies is found in the fact that 
henceforth the Turco-German armies must reckon seriously with 
this movement and concentrate in Asia Minor for the safeguarding _ 
of Constantinople. As matters now are this inevitably means 
the abandonment of various other vaunted schemes of conquest. 
Henceforth Egypt probably is as inaccessible as the moon and 
Bagdad possibly untenable, Persia may be vacuated, and every- 
thing east and south of Lake Van make haste to concentrate for 
safety into some strong defensive position between Bitlis and 
ancient Nineveh before the avenging army of the Russians to 
the north and east and the British to the south join hands to 
destroy the mixed forces that, under Germany’s foul leadership, 
have attempted an impious Jehad against the powers of civiliza- 
tion.” 


WE have no idea of the size of the Russian armies at the disposal 
of the Grand Duke, as the Russian General Staff is practising a 
ee wise reticence, expressing its regret at being 


Effects “‘ compelled to abstain from mentioning the names 

of the glorious regiments which dislodged the 
Turks at the point of the bayonet.” Constantinople has been 
still more reticent, and so far no official cognizance has been taken 
of the fall of Erzrum, a recent Turkish bulletin blandly observing 
that on the Caucasus front there is “no news of importance,” 
but the Germans are not concealing their indignation, chagrin, 
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and contempt for a misfortune for which Enver Bey and Co. are 
held primarily responsible by the German Press, though whether 
their subservient Prussian tools will appreciate such treatment 
may be doubted, because, as the Z'%imes points out (February 19), 
the real culprits “ were the ultra-clever Prussian officers who now 
dominate Constantinople, and are leading Turkey to her doom... . 
They entirely forgot the long arm of the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
They insisted on making a Prussian Colonel Governor of Erzrum 
and assumed that all would be well. The great Marshal von der 
Goltz so miscalculated that situation that even after the Russians 
began to move he continued to jog on his way to Bagdad. The 
Germans loudly advertised the wonderful things they were going 
to do in every part of the Turkish Empire and beyond, save only 
on the unimportant frontier of Transcaucasia.” They, or their 
Bulgarian and Turkish dupes, were about to drive the Franco- 
British forces at Salonica into the sea; they were about to head 
a Turkish conquest of Egypt, “‘ they were going, again by Turkish 
deputies, to hurl the intruding British out of Mesopotamia into 
the muddy waters of the Persian Gulf. They were going to do 
a great many other military miracles, but the net result of four 
months of bombastic declarations is that they have lost Erzrum, 
the greatest military base in Asia Minor.” We join with the 
Times in the hope that “ the Turks, and especially Enver, may 
appreciate this remarkable demonstration of the Prussian mastery 
of the.art of war by advertisement.” We may also be permitted 
to hope that Englishmen everywhere will resist German bluff. 
Last autumn there was a disposition in some quarters which 
should have known better, to be stampeded by Germany’s Balkan 
venture which some panicmongers regarded as the end of the 
world, and foresaw Wilhelm II in triumphal procession in Constan- 
tinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Calcutta, Pekin, and a few other places. 
We ventured to express grave doubts at the time as to whether 
Germany was doing herself any good in turning south even though 
she might bring in the Bulgars. We remain of that opinion, and 
though we are under no temptation to follow foolish persons who 
pretend to regard the capture of Erzrum as tantamount to the 
capture of Constantinople, it is undoubtedly a pregnant event 
which should ease the situation for the Allies throughout the 
Middle East while exercising an appreciable effect on the Near 
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Kast. It seems providential that punishment should have fallen 
upon Turkey in Armenia, the scene of the worst horrors of the 
war. What will Enver Bey do next? Having murdered the 
Turkish Heir Apparent, will he now dispose of the Sultan and 
found a new dynasty ? We hope so, as things must get much 
worse in Turkey before they get any better. According to all 
accounts they are tolerably bad. 


Russta has not confined her activities to the Caucasus, but has 
manifested her revival in several places, especially in the Bukovina, 
and it may be hoped that there is now compara- 
tively slight risk of Roumania coming in on the 
wrong side, though we should be well advised not 
to anticipate her assistance until the situation develops. If the 
prophets would abandon their monotonous occupation they 
might give the Government of Bucharest a chance. The fall of 
Erzrum is worth all the diplomatizing in the world. Equally 
excellent is the news that at last Russian patriots have secured 
their heart’s desire by a change of Premiership. M. Goremykin 
had become the despair of his countrymen. He seemed to be as 
immovable as the Vicar of Bray. He was hopelessly unequal to 
the great position into which he drifted in 1914 and was held 
largely responsible for Russia’s unreadiness for war. He belonged 
to the extreme Reactionary Party, which like the Radical Party 
here was hand in glove with Potsdam, and intelligent Russians 
neither trusted him to wage vigorous war against a hated foe nor 
to make a satisfactory peace. In fact they felt about him very 
much as we feel about Lord Haldane, and anxiety deepened 
month by month as he survived the innumerable changes that 
took place under the pressure of painful events, and returning 
visitors from Petrograd, while full of admiration for the splendid 
demeanour of the Russian people, the magnificent fighting of the 
Russian army, and the resolution of the Czar, usually ended by 
saying “but unfortunately Goremykin is still Prime Minister, 
and so long as he is there there will be anxiety.” Precisely 
similar arguments were used to preserve him in the Premiership 
as are employed here to maintain his counterpart—he was 
“indispensable ”—but now that he has sought greater freedom 
and less responsibility we are entitled to hope against hope for 
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similar emancipation. There is profound relief throughout 
Russia over this event. There would be equal relief here over a 
similar event. Is it impossible for democratic England to do 
what autocratic Russia has done, namely, to eliminate the head 
of a Government who is universally felt to be utterly unequal to 
his great responsibilities. Everything which we have to complain 
of in the shape of inefficiency, chaos, drifting, and inertia is due 
to the lack of determination at the top. Practically all politicians, 
regardless of Party, outside the two Caucus claques, neither of 


whom are in politics “‘ for their health,” realize the truth, but . 


no one will make a move, hence the “ gloom” of London, on 
which an article will be found elsewhere. 


To beguile the American masses who are infinitely more gullible 
because infinitely more ignorant and more excitable than any 

European public—who are beginning to know 
— their Boches—Count Bernstorff, German Ambas- 

sador in Washington, has circulated via the 
Washington correspondent of the Evening Mail of New York 
(February 2), projected peace terms which the German censor 
will never allow the Germans to hear of—at any rate not yet. 
Even the most docile of dupes would be tempted to echo with 
the New York Tribune, which writes an editorial under this 
heading, “ Has it Paid?” According to this statement, which 
we are told emanates “from the single source in Washington 
from which authentic German information is had . . . which it 
would be unfair to minimize by so slight an adjective as 
‘inspired ’”’ 


Germany is prepared to evacuate Belgium, asking neither 
indemnity nor the cession of Belgian Congo. 

To evacuate Northern France, asking neither indemnity nor 
the cession of any French colonies. 

To cede to Great Britain all of her colonies, save that she 
demands one African colony—either one of her own held before 
the war, or one created out of other territory—Portuguese perhaps. 

Germany demands for herself Russian Courland and the erection 
of a Kingdom of Poland, ruled by a German prince and including 
a portion of Austrian Galicia. 

Germany asks for Austria and Bulgaria the partition of Serbia 
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and Montenegro, and the division of Albania between Austria 
and Greece. 

Finally, Germany asks for herself the protectorate of the 
Turkish Empire. 


The New York Tribune—to whose courtesy we are once more 
indebted for leave to reproduce another of its striking articles, 
“Vive la France ! ”’—thus comments on this latest essay of German 
diplomacy in the United States : 


Now, what does this mean? First, that Germany has aban- 
doned any expectation of holding Belgium or Northern France. 
She has put aside all her dreams of making her enemies pay any 
portion of what the war has cost her. She has abandoned her 
fight for the freedom of the seas and is prepared to surrender 
most of her overseas empire to Great Britain, who will share with 
France in Togoland and Kamerun. 

All Germany expects to gain now is Russian Courland, with 
an area of 10,000 square miles and a population of 700,000, and 
a protected Poland, a buffer state against Russia. But such a 
state becomes instantly a grave peril, because 4,000,000 German 
subjects are Poles, and the reconstitution of a free Poland will 
awaken their aspirations, aspirations which, if ever realized, would 
lead to the dismemberment of Prussia. 

To give Austria Serbia, Montenegro, and Northern Albania, 
leaving Macedonia for Bulgaria and Southern Albania for Greece, 
would be barely to recompense Austria for her Galician cessions, 
which will have to be augmented by cessions to Italy, still undefined. 
It will, too, add not less than 4,000,000 Slavs accustomed to liberty 
to an empire whose very existence had been placed in jeopardy 
by the Slav aspirations of a majority of the population before the 
war began. 

There remains the protectorate of Turkey. But will the Turks 
be more willing to accept a German than a Russian yoke? With 
the control of the seas still in British hands, with Russia still 
strong and smarting under defeat, with Italy and France united 
against German aspirations in the Near East, will such a “ pro- 
tectorate”’ be long-lived ? 


Our New York contemporary asks whether the foregoing terms 
will be “a sufficient reward for a $10,000,000,000 debt, and a 
en four million casualty list, with the end still far in 

the future ? . . . How much longer will the German 
people consent to fight simply to liberate Poland—that is, from 
Russia and Austria—and to possess a commercial and political 
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monopoly in Asia Minor? How many more bones of good 
Pomeranian Grenadiers will the German people be willing to 
sacrifice ? How many more millions of debt will they be willing 
to incur to win the title to Mesopotamia, and Syria, Arabia, 
and Anatolia?” In the opinion of the Tribune : 


No one can read the latest revision of German terms without 
recognizing the confession of defeat which they contain. Six 
months ago the German Minister of Finance was talking about 
the peoples of the enemy nations groaning through the years with 
the burden of taxation which represented a payment of the German 
cost of the war. German writers were talking about annexing 
Belgium and Northern France. They were demanding the 
“freedom of the seas” as the price to Britain of peace. 

Six victorious months have brought, not further demands, but 
a readiness to make peace without price from France or Belgium, 
and to give Great Britain German colonies if she will desist. Only 
Russia and Serbia are now to be mulcted. Why this revision 
downward in the face of military prosperity? The answer is 
plain. Germany must soon choose between peace and ruin, and 
she is seeking peace with an eagerness all too manifest. 


We take a less sanguine view than the editorial writer of the 
New York Tribune, able and well-informed though he be, of the 
real meaning of Count Bernstorff’s manceuvre. We do not 
believe, nor will any one in Europe believe, that any German 
who counts is prepared to entertain such terms or anything 
approximate. They are mere “ eye-wash ” for the benefit of the 
American people, some of whom love eye-wash even more than 
the British. The spectacle is presented to them, with a view 
of affecting their emotions, of ruthless Britain (who if the truth 
may be told has far fewer friends across the Atlantic than the 
Spectator imagines) as the real disturber of the world’s peace and 
dislocater of the world’s commerce by her ferocious obstinacy in 
insisting on her pound of flesh, while on the other hand innocent, 
harmless, peace-loving, dove-like Germany, who only asks to 
live and let live, is prepared for peace on any tolerable terms. 
In the judgment of the New York Tribune, after eighteen months 
“there can be no mistaking the fact that Germany is beaten. 
The latest statement of German terms betrays a German recogni- 
tion of the fact. It may take another year of war to end the 
war. France and Great Britain will not make peace at the price 
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of abandoning Russia. Neither Russia nor France will desert 
Serbia, and British honour is equally pledged in the same direc- 
tion.” From the suggestion that Germany knows she is beaten 
we dissent. Count Bernstorfi, who is regarded by Germany as 
a genius in hocussing Americans, has continually struck a different 
note to his Home Government, which invariably repudiates his 
“more moderate” attitude, though his moderation is only a 
pose, because as will be seen elsewhere from the Papen papers in 
the intervals of ingeminating peace he subsidizes outrage. 
Germany to-day is simply manceuvring for position on both sides 
of the Atlantic, adopting, after her wont, a different posture in 
different communities. If she could only entangle any of the 
Allies in any kind of negotiation, however informal and unofficial, 
if possible through the intermediary of the United States, she 
might still hope to retrieve herself. 


WE call attention to Count Bernstorff’s ‘‘ peace terms” in the New 
York Evening Mail of February 2 for a special purpose. Unless 
AChance for oo Foreign Office is so overworked and worn out 
Setar as to be useless, Count Bernstorff's performances 
afford golden opportunities to British diplomacy 
—they are so many “ sitters.” This portentous “ gaffe” places 
a deadly weapon in our hands in countering pan-German propa- 
ganda in Europe, where her diplomatic success is founded on an 
ingenious combination of perpetual military movement and bluff 
by which she hypnotizes the smaller neutral nations ; from Sweden 
to Spain, from Holland to Roumania, one and all are terrorized 
by the dread that Germany may win, and then woe to any country 
that has offended her. Moreover Holland has a poignant 
object-lesson in the plight of Belgium, Greece, and Roumania in 
that of Serbia and Montenegro. Convince them that Germany 
will lose and that the Mailed Fist is at the end of his tether, and 
they would rapidly gravitate towards the Allies. They only 
want to be on the winning side. What more convincing diplo- 
matic asset could the Entente desire—apart from a victory in the 
field, which is the best diplomacy—in Scandinavia and the 
Balkans, than the fact that the German Embassy in Washington 

is whining for peace and confessing that Germany is beaten, is © 
willing to evacuate Belgium, to forgo all indemnities, to leave 
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Northern France, to cede her entire Overseas Empire to Great 
Britain save one African colony, to abandon “the Freedom of 
the Seas,” solacing herself by Russian Courland, a portion of 
Austrian Galicia, and last but not least ‘‘ the Protectorate of the 
Turkish Empire.” It might be difficult to get this communiqué 
reproduced in any German paper, but it is surely not beyond the 
resources of civilization to have it translated into innumerable 
neutral journals under some such heading as “ German Embassy 
acknowledges that Germany is beaten.” The reader may ask, 
“Why publish this suggestion, why not make it privately in the 
proper quarters?” For the simple reason that it is only by 
public pressure that our stagnant Mandarinate can be got into 
motion. All private suggestion is so much waste of time. The 
Weary Willies of the Foreign Office are hopeless, and no wonder, 
as they have reached that stage of tiredness in which men imagine 
themselves to be indispensable and refuse to take a day off, lest 
the world should stop revolving. We should be much better off 
if most of our Departments put up their shutters for at least a 
year. An alert British diplomacy unhampered by Downing 
Street, which has neither hindsight, insight, nor foresight, could 
reap a wonderful harvest from the extraordinary clumsiness and 
barefaced mendacity of the enemy, but as it is there is no one to 
act, and the Germans enjoy a free field for their grotesque antics. 


It may indeed be doubted whether any foreigners, least of all 


Americans and Englishmen, are capable of understanding the 
: Germany with which they have to deal. All 
ae efforts to explain her have hitherto failed. We 
usi0on 

cannot realize how completely a great nation is in 

war even more than in peace under the thumb of the dominant 
military clique, whose ascendancy is not resented as some of us 
fondly imagine, because immemorially the Germans have been 
accustomed to bullying and would be miserable without it. The 
British and American conception of ‘‘ German public opinion ”’ is 
a figment of the imagination. So long as the military retain 
control there will be—and can be—no serious public opinion in 
Germany, and it is childish at this time of day to imagine that 
there is somewhere in the background a “ thinking Germany ”’ of 
rational people anxious to cast off the Hohenzollern yoke. Any 
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such element is insignificant to the point of impotence ; for all 
practical purposes there are not two Germanys but one Germany, 
i.e. the Great General Staff which is running the war. Only 
continuous disaster could shake their position. Karl Liebknecht, 
almost the only opponent of the war in the Fatherland, tried 
to explain the situation to the Americans in a recent interview 
in the Outlook of New York. According to this impartial witness 
“the war is founded on lies, and every nation concerned is 
lying. The German newspapers lie as a matter of course. 
Socialists, when the war began, were fully aware that it was due 
to the capitalist incentive of Austria.” They protested and 
demonstrated until the censorship shut them up. “ There was 
no longer any exchange of ideas. Every thinking man in Germany 
became a mental prisoner. You Americans cannot imagine the 
awful power of the military in this country. You ask what the 
war is for. It is a war of conquest. The Imperial Government 
means it to be so, and will never surrender the rich mines in 
France and Belgium now under German control. The Press has 
inflamed the people against all our enemies. The Russians were 
barbarians, the Belgians weaklings, and the English cowardly 
sneaks.” 


IF our sentimentalists would once get it into their silly heads 
that there is no “ people ” to appeal to or argue with in Germany 
they would spare themselves bitter disillusionment. 
We do not mean to suggest that the German 
nation would remain a cipher in all contingencies. 
A discredited and defeated military clique should be no more 
able to keep the upper hand on the Spree than elsewhere, but 
they would exhaust their ingenuity in concealing disaster. Our 
entire energies should be concentrated on discrediting and defeat- 
ing Hohenzollernism. German psychology is worth studying 
because under conceivable eventualities it might come into play. 
There are people who know their Germany who maintain that 
Germans would collapse under catastrophe because they have not 
the bulldog tenacity on which the British pride themselves. They 
would do well so long as all goes well, or, what is the same thing, so 
long as they think all is going well. They are probably susceptible 
to panic. It was lately reported that there had been a prosecution 
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in Germany for panic-mongering, the rumour in question being 
a statement that a British force had landed in Schleswig and so 
serious were the consequences that the Government thought it 
worth while to convict and imprison the accused. If our Govern- 
ment had any initiative or any imagination they would exploit 
this German peculiarity, and if the enterprise were efficiently 
organized considerable results might accrue. Without excessive 
trouble or excessive cost we could probably “ rattle ” the Germans. 
It is deplorable that a nation of born bullies, who are assuredly 
cowards at heart, for a year and a half should be allowed to 
practise unlimited “‘frightfulness” on their neighbours without 
themselves having one serious taste of war. How is Germany to 
be cured of her war mania, which is understood to be one of the 
Coalition’s objectives, if Downing Street protects Germans from 
its legitimate consequences? One cause of air raids upon England 
is undoubtedly the conviction of their authors that they produce 
as much alarm here as they would across the North Sea. Our 
Mugwumpery puts a premium on German outrage. 


WE cannot be too much on our guard against Germany’s crafty 
and insidious efforts to mystify and mislead the world as to her 
actual position at every moment of the war. In 
such manceuvres she can usually rely on the 
services of obsequious neutrals, “ Scandinavians ” 
for choice, who are assiduous in doing her dirty work. At one 
time bluff and bluster are the fashion, and countless correspondents 
“fresh from Germany” make our flesh creep by emphasizing 
the appalling power of that marvellous nation. “ Never was 
Germany, Government and people, so confident of victory as 
to-day, never was the moral of the German army at a higher 
pitch, never was seen such genius as Hindenburg’s, never was 
there such seamanship as Tirpitz’s, never was the German 
Emperor so adored ; he is literally the god of his people,” etc. 
etc. This is usually coupled with suggestions that Russia is 
“broken ” and “ pining for peace,” that France is “ finished,” 
Italy “disgruntled,” etc.; “in fact, if you English are wise 
you will realize that you and your Allies haven’t a dog’s chance. 
against irresistible Germany, and the longer the war lasts the 
worse it will be for you all.”” This merely signifies that Germany 
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at that particular moment hopes to intimidate the world 
into conceding victory. A month later these same obliging 
“ neutrals’ may be on the opposite tack whining over “ poor 
dear Germany, who is on her beam ends, her men dispirited, 
women and children starving ; in fact, it is sheer cruelty to wage 
war against a beaten and helpless foe.” This legend is designed 
to disarm us, to induce us to relax our efforts as we have vir- 
tually won. Such propaganda is much more dangerous than 
bluster because it encourages short-sighted politicians to rest on 
their oars awaiting the impending moment when the apple will 
drop into their mouth. One of these “‘ Scandinavian correspon- 
dents ” has lately “ pulled the leg ” of a leading British journal, 
but as usual he overshot the mark and relapsed into puerile 
nonsense. 


Tuis ‘“ Scandinavian Correspondent” had recently “had a visit 
from an old University friend belonging to a neutral country, 
en. who has lived in Germany since the beginning of 
the war. He has associated with well-informed 
industrial circles and has consequently acquired some inside 
knowledge.” The most striking fact in Germany is “ the change 
of tone.” “The ‘God strafe England’ sentiment is a thing 
of the past—the prearranged declarations in the Reichstag 
about the Baralong Affair do not really count. Many of the 
University men who signed the various mad declarations about 
German innocence and British perfidy at the beginning of the 
war now feel positively ashamed.” We seem to have heard 
this too often before. According to some people Germans 
spend half their lives in contrition over the other half of their 
lives. We do not believe a word of it—all the evidence is to the 
contrary. “God strafe England ” is as popular as ever, though 
it may be deemed advisable to get simpletons over here to relapse 
into their former Anglo-German slobber. Our “ Scandinavian ” 
invites us to believe that professors who signed these flaming 
manifestos “excuse their foolishness in putting their names 
to them by saying they did not know the exact wording.” 
They probably don’t know German and laboured under the 
pleasing illusion that “God strafe England” meant “God 
bless England.” Then we are naively told that whereas during 
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the early part of the war “ women who complained that their 
husbands were called to the Colours were fiercely scolded, 
now everybody inveighs against the war, no interest is taken in 
the bulletins announcing new victories, the people only look 
forward to the return of their relatives.” But the climax is 
reached in this passage: ‘‘ The change of sentiment is very clearly 
seen in the relation between the girls and the soldiers. Highteen 
months ago every soldier was a hero, who trampled on broken 
hearts ; now a soldier is only a badly dressed man.” After this 
it is not surprising to hear “‘ that the Kaiser shares the views of 
the diplomatists and disapproves of the Zeppelin raids on England, 
which, in his opinion, are senseless, being of no military importance 
and only calculated to make ‘friendly’ relations with Great 
Britain more difficult after the war.” We may be sure that few 
incidents afford Wilhelm II more glee than these baby-killing 
expeditions which he inspires. He gloats over every bomb 
dropped on every girls’ school and rarely fails to adorn the 
returning hero with the Iron Cross, like the captain of the sub- 
marine who murdered 1100 people on the Lusitania. 


Tue German policy of filling the firmament with lies doubtless 
attains a measure of success because the world is full of credulous 

ree, people who revel in the improbable. Moreover, it 
ee tied has admittedly become exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood as the 
situation develops and fresh factors come into play. As to the 
source of the recent categorical rumour in Rome that Germany 
had offered Belgium peace on not wildly impossible terms, we 
have no knowledge. It provoked an equally categorical and 
conclusive démenti from the Belgian Government and was 
followed by a remarkable and indeed historic démarche by the 
Allies. The original story was that the pro-German Pope had 
conveyed Germany’s proposals to Belgium, which was denied by 
the Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Vatican, which, however, 
added that Germany had made overtures, among the conditions 
being the restoration of Belgium to the Belgians, the return of 
King Albert, the payment by Germany of a large indemnity for 
the damage caused by the invasion and occupation, in exchange 
for which Germany was to receive “ economic and commercial 
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privileges ” at Antwerp and elsewhere which were practically to 
keep those places German towns. Belgium has had enough 
of “scraps of paper”’ signed by Germany and has met all such 
bribes in the same dignified and resolute fashion. On February 14 
the Belgian Government at Le Havre received a formal visit 
from the Russian, French, and British Ministers at the Belgian 
Court—the Russian Minister, Prince Kudacheff, acting as spokes- 
man—who thus addressed Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs : 

- The Allied Powers signatory of the treaties guaranteeing the 
independence and neutrality of Belgium have decided to renew 
to-day, by a solemn act, the engagements they entered into with 
regard to your country. Consequently we, the Ministers of France, 
Great Britain, and Russia, duly authorized by our Governments, 
have the honour to make the following declaration : 

The Allied and Guaranteemg Powers declare that, when the moment 
comes, the Belgian Government will be called upon to take part in the 
peace negotiations, and that they will not end hostilities until Belgium 
has been restored to her political and economic independence, and 
liberally indemnified for the damage she has sustained. They will 
lend their aid to Belgiwm to ensure her commercial and financial 
recovery. 

This gratifying demonstration, which had been preceded by 
the Special Mission of Lord Curzon and Sir Douglas Haig on 
behalf of Great Britain to King Albert—who, we must confess, it 
is a profound disappointment to the British people not to have 
had an opportunity of honouring during the war—has caused 
universal satisfaction as it practically makes Belgium a party to 
the Pact of London. It was emphasized by the action of Italy 
and Japan, who, though not among the guarantors of Belgium, 
took note of the Declaration of their Allies, to which in formal 
diplomatic language “ they had no objection.” Baron Beyens is 
reported to have replied to the address of the Russian Minister in 
the following terms : 


The King and the Government are especially grateful to the 
Governments of the three Allied Powers alike for the guarantees 
of Belgian independence and for the generous initiative they have 
taken in making this declaration to-day. Your words will excite 
a vibrant echo in all Belgian hearts. The fresh assurances that 
you give us will go to strengthen their unshakeable conviction that 
Belgium will be raised anew from its ruins and will be restored 
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to complete political and economic independence. I am sure that 
I am an accurate interpreter when I tell you that you should have 
full confidence in us as we have in our loyal guarantors, and, 
further, when I say that we are all determined to fight energeti- 
cally with them until right is triumphant, and to fight for the 
defence of that right and justice for which we have unhesitatingly 
sacrificed ourselves after the unjustifiable violation of our beloved 
country. 

On reflection Wilhelm II, who is personally responsible for 
every horror perpetrated in Belgium, may, if he be capable of 
reflection, wonder whether this vaunted policy of “ Frightful- 
ness” has paid. 


It is natural, as the problem of German man-power is of such 
vast and vital importance, that there should be acute differences 
of opinion among students of war. But the 
question cannot be settled, as the Belloc school 
seem to imagine, by mere dogmatism. We are 
all very much in the dark concerning Germany’s resources in men 
and matériel. Her success in secreting herself from the outside 
world is not the least of her achievements. Once bitten, twice shy. 
We confess to having become thoroughly sceptical about “ Ger- 
many’s waning man-power,” of which we have heard too much 
for too long. If we remember aright, it was last spring that she 
was first to begin feeling the pinch of personnel, then the summer, 
then the autumn. Recently it was this spring, but as the spring 
approaches the welcome date recedes into the autumn, and so on. 
The Special Correspondent of the British Press with the French 
Army, Mr. H. Warner Allen, was doubtless reflecting the views 
of French Head-quarters in his recent estimate (January 31) that 
our principal enemy continued to lose 200,000 men per month, 
dead or otherwise permanently disabled. He tells us that taking 
the total manhood of Germany at 9,000,000, by January 1, 1916, 
she would have available a reserve of approximately 800,000, 
including the 1917 contingent not yet called to the colours. So 
she must seek further reserves to make good the coming wastage. 
He believes that 400,000 “ second-line troops” might possibly 
be raised among those previously rejected as unfit; there is 
likewise the expedient of raising the age limit from forty-five to 
fifty, or possibly fifty-five, which would embrace about 1,600,000 
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men, of whom not more than 30 per cent. would be militarily 
serviceable, which gives 400,000 as the figure to be derived from 
this source. Mr. Warner Allen admits the possibility of getting 
another 100,000 from able-bodied Germans still on civilian work, 
which gives a grand total of 900,000, “ for the most part of inferior 
quality to keep pace with the wastage of their army .. . this 
last and final reserve should be exhausted, if the average of wastage 
remains stationary, during the month of August next.” There- 
fore it is recognized by those who are anything but pessimistic 
that it is only after two years’ war that Germany will begin to 
experience difficulty in filling her cadres. What a contrast to 
the fairy-tales with which we were bemused in August 1914, 
when sanguine pundits averred that Germany was beaten by 
Belgium and that all was over but the shouting. 


THE Times Military Correspondent, who commands exceptionally 
good sources of information, is most careful in his facts and figures, 
and has proved to be a sound guide throughout 
the war without claiming infallibility, has further 
fluttered the dovecotes of our “ optimists as usual” by credit- 
ing Germany with much larger potentialities of personnel. As 
all those who have underrated Germany have been demon- 
strably wrong so far, we should do well to pay heed to this writer 
even if to-day he credits Germany with fewer casualties than in 
some former calculation. Pace Mr. Belloc we are not dealing 
with an exact science but only with floating impressions impos- 
sible to verify. It is all guess-work, some being worse guessers 
than others. As the Times expert (February 9, 1916) observes : 
“There is a wide margin for conjecture and supposition in our 
calculation. We find ourselves in the normal atmosphere of war, 
which is one of uncertainty, and we have to pick our way through 
the dim twilight as best we can. Here comes in temperament, 
prejudice, and partisanship. The wildest estimates are given 
without one of us being able explicitly to contradict them. For 
these reasons most of us have not been able to attach more than 
relative value to the figures presented to us.”” We think we know 
the number of male Germans of military age and we may approxi- 
mately distribute them among the various trades, professions, 
and occupations, but we can only speculate as to the maximum 
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number which each trade can afford to spare to the war, and 
we do not know how many men over military age have been 
taken, nor how many were able to return from abroad. Then 
there are the German casualty lists, “‘ which few people have seen 
and fewer still understand: we are not positive that they are 
accurate, and in any case they do not tell us the temporary and 
permanent losses from sickness, while the number of wounded 
who actually return to the fighting line is again a matter of 
conjecture. Thus we see that no one here can speak ex cathedra 
on the subject, and that the best estimate can only be an approxi- 
mation to thetruth.” Itisclearly no case for the lecturer, and the 
Times Military Correspondent is as likely to remain unmoved 
by the scolding of which he is the object as shall we who lay no 
claim to be experts. He accepts the figure of 9,000,000 as the 
maximum number of Germans who could be called up, but to 
these have to be added each yearly class as it reaches the age of 
eighteen, and such men over forty-five as may be serviceable. 


THERE are at present about 170 German Divisions in the field, 
involving a normal establishment of 3,600,000. As regards 
Cossidiben casualties, “‘ some lazy foreign correspondents add 
up the Prussian lists by multiplying the number 
of pages which they fill by the average number of names in each 
page, but this leads to considerable divergence from the truth, 
since there are always long lists of corrections.” The Times 
writer has compiled a careful list of Killed, Died, Wounded, and 
Missing, reported month by month in the German army, which 
gives a total of 851,630 to the end of 1914 and 1,739,455 more for 
the year 1915, to which 36,000 is added for the month of January 
1916. This gives 2,627,085 casualties for the whole of Germany 
on all fronts from the first day of the war to January 31, 1916. 
Mr. Tennant, it will be remembered, gave the figures up to 
December 21, 1915, at 2,535,768, “which is nearly the same 
allowing for the difference in dates, but the lists are so intricate 
and bulky that probably no two calculations will be exactly in 
agreement.’ Mr. Tennant also showed that, of the total casualties 
there were 588,986 killed, 24,088 died, 1,566,549 wounded, and 
356,153 missing and prisoners. The Times Military Correspon- 
dent is disposed to trust these casualty lists, even though they 
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are frequently belated like ours and contain many errors subse- 
quently rectified like ours and, again like ours, they omit the 
names of men invalided “ and the floating population of hospitals 
and sanatoria.” They show a monthly wastage of 146,000 
casualties, but in order to arrive at the net waste we must deduct 
the wounded who. return to the Front and add the invalids and 
occupants of hospitals not appearing in the lists. If 50 per cent. 
of the wounded return we must reduce the total German casualties 
by 790,000 and the monthly net wastage from 146,000 to 102,000. 
But then we have to add the invalids. “ All things considered, 
the net permanent loss of the German army during the past 
eighteen months of war may be approximately estimated at 
2,627,085 total casualties, minus 790,000 wounded and returned 
to the Front, and plus 630,000 invalided and 150,000 sick in 
hospital, or on the whole estimate a net loss of nearly 2,600,000 
in round figures, and an average monthly loss of a little over 
144,000 men.” Let us call it a monthly wastage of 150,000 and 
estimate the total net losses of the entire German army every- 
where “ at 2,700,000 out of action for good.” 


Tuts brings us to the problem, “ When will the drafts fail?’ If we 
add 3,600,000 constituting the present German field armies to the 
oe 2,700,000 casualties we get the figure 6,300,000, 
ie. which must be deducted from the 9,000,000 repre- 

senting the available manhood, i.e. a reserve of 
2,700,000 still forthcoming. But not all these can be added 
to the field armies as there are lines of communication to be 
guarded, as also prisoners, coast and neutral frontiers to be 
watched, and many other services. “‘ But, even if we add 300,000 
for men over forty-five and leave 400,000 in the interior, we must 
in prudence admit that there may still be 2,000,000 men liable 
to be brought forward to reinforce the armies in the field, and 
that the strength of these armies will not begin to fail until the 
supply is exhausted.” This will naturally depend upon the 
coming casualties, z.e. the efforts of the Allies. This time last 
year there was a French semi-official statement that German 
reserves would be exhausted in 1915, resting on the assumption 
that their losses would be as heavy as in 1914, which they were 
not. On the Times figures, if the Germans lose 250,000 men 
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per month during the spring and summer they should exhaust 
their power of reinforcement by September, but if they maintain 
last year’s rate of 150,000 their field armies would only begin to 
fall away in February 1917. If, on the other hand, “ we dispose 
of no more Germans per month than we did during the month 
which has just elapsed—namely, 36,000—there is no particular 
reason, on the basis of numbers alone, why we should set any 
particular term upon the war.”’ And he reiterates advice which 
we shall neglect at our peril. “If we insist upon fighting Turks 
and Bulgars and what not, instead of Germans, we make a great 
mistake. We have only one enemy that counts, and whose fall 
will bring his confederates down with him. We should, therefore, 
concentrate upon him, act against him offensively with all our 
might, recall all useless detachments, liquidate all foolish adven- 
tures which waste our armies while causing the Germans no loss, 
and act defensively with the least possible numbers in every 
theatre other than the principal. This should be the cardinal 
plan of the war, and victory is assured if it is pursued relentlessly.” 
Mr. Belloc is naturally wrath with those who disturb complacent 
calculations, and in a recent issue of Land and Water accuses the 
National Review of “ nonsense” for reproducing the War Office 
endorsement of the German casualty list apparently because 
we refuse to swallow “ what is common knowledge throughout 
Europe to those who are following these matters.” But this 
so-called ‘‘common knowledge” is essentially gossip, and one 
gossip is about as good as another. We make no pretensions 
to be infallible, but we are disposed to believe that in his ardour 
Mr. Belloc has disposed of one million more Germans than the 
Allies. His sanguine statistics strike us as misleading, though 
we shall be delighted if he prove to be right and we to be 
wrong, though less harm would in any event be done by 
accepting our safer estimate and acting accordingly. If Mr. 
Belloc be wrong, he is very wrong, and if his advice be followed 
we may lose the war. But if we are wrong we are only slightly 
wrong, because no harm would accrue from overrating the German 
numbers. 
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Oovr steps are still dogged by the mocking spectre of Side Shows, 
of which there are several too many—light-heartedly launched 

. by competitive departmental strategists. The 
pt athe Cameroons has at last been cleared up by General 
Dobell, and the Boche Governor Ebermaier has bolted with the 
remnant of his forces over the border into Spanish territory. The 
small German force at Mora has capitulated to the Franco-British. 
These operations reflect the utmost credit on those engaged, who 
we hope will not regard us wanting in sympathy or admiration 
for their splendid work when reiterating our protest against 
Side-Show Strategy. While our politicians talk glibly enough 
of “a life-and-death struggle” demanding “shells and ever 
more shells, men and ever more men, money and ever more 
money,” they wantonly fritter all three away on expeditions 
with no appreciable bearing upon the main issue. All over- 
sea German colonies would automatically fall into our lap 
directly Germany is beaten, but if, on the other hand, we 
were beaten they would automatically revert to Germany, whether 
we had meanwhile been at the expense of conquering them or not. 
It is surely, therefore, rational to postpone such enterprises 
and concentrate in the theatre of war where the fate of Europe, 
including our own, will be decided, and where in any event we 
are likely ultimately to find ourselves lamentably short of Divisions 
owing to this deplorable dispersal over the habitable and unin- 
habitable globe. The “little packets” are a fatal lure to a 
certain type of mind. Conceive during a great war wasting a 
soldier of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s calibre on bush-whacking 
in Kast Africa. How many millions are being squandered on this 
campaign, how many men, how much shipping, of which there 
is a positive famine owing to the lack of foresight in governing 
circles? What do we expect to get out of it that we should not 
get when we have defeated Germany? As we cannot stop it 
we publish a coloured map of this new Side Show. The failure 
of Neuve Chapelle was directly traceable to the Dardanelles. 
Success at Neuve Chapelle would have meant the recovery of Lille 
and a new chapter in the war. General Smith-Dorrien has been 
invalided home just as he was getting to work in his new command, 
and Lieut.-General Smuts now reigns in his stead and may be 
expected to make a first-rate job of German East Africa as 
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General Botha and he did of German “ South-West ”—almost 
the only legitimate Side Show—but though this arrangement has 
political attractions it is not defensible in a military sense. Appre- 
hensive readers will be glad to learn that the bogey of the Grand 
Senussi is in a fair way to being laid, as when these redoubtable 
warriors recently threatened Egypt they were easily routed by 
General Wallace, commanding a relatively small mixed force of 
British, Indians, and Colonials, and were only found to muster a 
few thousand. So those who have the Senussi on the brain and 
regard the Germans as a joke to them will now be able to sleep 
quietly in their beds—until the next Senussi scare crops up in 
one or other Department. 


WE may be behind the times as we cannot share the view of 
enthusiasts that this war will be decided in the air. We believe 

Q it will be decided, like all previous wars, on the 
the Ae ground or on the water, though future wars may 
possibly be settled aloft, and in any event Ministers have no 
shadow of an excuse for their hesitating and confused policy on 
such an important art as aviation. The same senile inertia meets 
us everywhere, due to the virtual boycott of every one who is not 
sexagenarian, and the practical monopoly of public affairs by 
elderly and entirely exhausted politicians. The recent visits of 
Zeppelins, aeroplanes, and seaplanes have been most useful 
because they have stirred up the public as nothing else could, and 
one exasperated Englishman is worth a dozen self-complacent 
Englishmen. This purposeless murder of women and children 
stimulates a wholesome hatred of Germany and drives another 
long nail into the coffin of the Potsdam Party. Secondly, some 
of these raids occurred in districts represented by friends of 
Germany of the Ramsay Macdonald type, whose constituents will 
henceforward have less use for them than ever. Thirdly, they 
contribute to paralyse “ Stop-the-war ” cranks, and will render it 
more than ever difficult for Downing Street Pacifists to capitulate 
to Germany after the war or to cherish Germans during the war. 
They likewise arouse immense interest in aviation and will help 
Lord Northcliffe and other reformers to get aeronautics taken 
seriously, while the pitiable apologetics of the Government 
improve the prospect of getting rid of the Vicar of Bray. There 
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deponents said “ that every shot of the submarine took effect in 
the side of the Nicosian.” Even though these many shots at 
short range took effect in the side of the Nicosian, that ship, for 
some unknown reason, appears to have taken no hurt. At any 
rate, there is not a word said about it. On the contrary, High- 
tower and some of his friends noticed that when the German 
submarine sank, its crew swam to the Nicosian for safety, and 
while some of them began climbing on board, others “ held on to 
the fall-ropes which had been used in lowering the Nicosian’s 
lifeboats.” Whilst these men were clinging to the ropes and 
climbing on board the Nicosian, from “ one to three shots’ were 
fired at them from the cannons on board the Baralong. Here 
we have the British ship Baralong firing with “ cannon ” at short 
range into the other British ship Nicosian in its efforts to hit men 
hanging to the ropes which were dangling over the side of the 
Nicosian. It is therefore clear that these shots fired from the 
cannon on board the Baralong must also have hit the Nicosian, 
but again without doing her any damage, and yet the Baralong 
was so close to the Nicosian that the captain of the German 
submarine jumped into the water from the Nicosian, apparently 
with the intention of boarding the Baralong. That is what High- 
tower and the other deponents say ; but in spite of all this batter- 
ing at close quarters, first by the submarine and then by the 
Baralong, we are told that the Nicosian proceeded on her way, 
landed her mules at Avonmouth, and finally reached Liverpool. 
Who can solve this mystery ? 


Tue Allies can render no greater service to one another than by 
cultivating a spirit of mutual appreciation and making the 
utmost allowances for any differences of opinion 

=e ang or divergence of aim. Let us confine our critical 
energies to our own Governments and resolutely 
refrain from playing the game of the Boches by “ crabbing ” 
any of our comrades in arms. These observations peculiarly 
apply to Anglo-Italian relations, as they no longer apply to 
Franco-Italian relations, which have become a real Entente 
Cordiale since the visit of the French Premier, M. Briand, to Rome, 
which was a triumphal progress from the popular point of view, 
apart from the political benefits gained by frank and unreserved 
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intercourse between the leading statesmen of the two countries. 
Mr. Asquith might do much worse than follow his French colleague’s 
example. The appearance of the British Prime Minister in Rome, 
accompanied by Sir Edward Grey, would be much more useful 
than his not very successful attempts as our “all Highest War 
Lord.” There cannot be too much intimacy between Italians 
of all classes and Englishmen of all classes. There is still a 
formidable Potsdam Party beyond the Alps under the astute 
leadership of Signor Giolitti, whose influence was almost strong 
enough to keep the Italian Government out of the war, and 
hitherto has been sufficient, in conjunction with the Vatican, La 
Haute Finance, and Roman Society, in keeping Italy at peace 
with Germany. Her Allies need not, however, worry over this 
or wonder how long an anomalous state of things will last. 
Italian intervention last May at the beginning of the worst period 
of the war was a rare stroke of luck for European civilization, 
and we may be sure that at her own good time, now that she 
has signed the Pact of London, she will regularize her position 
vis-a-vis Germany. But even supposing she remained as she is, 
a.e. at war with Austria-Hungary but not at war with Germany, 
why should we mind? It was vital to Germany to conimand 
Italian sea-power, which held the balance in the Mediterranean, 
and his failure to do so was perhaps the German Emperor’s greatest 
disappointment. Italian neutrality was the best we had any 
right to hope for. Her accession to the Allied cause counts two 
on a Division, and even though not at war with Germany, she is 
no less interested than her Allies in destroying that branch of the 
German fleet labelled “ Austrian.” Moreover she has performed 
invaluable service in diverting 750,000 enemy troops from 
Russia and the Balkans, which would have turned the scale. 
We are at last in a position to appreciate the wonderful Italian 
campaign in an impossible country, thanks to the “,authoritative 


exposition” published in the Morning Post (January 31), illustrated 


by maps “approved by the Italian Head-quarters Staff.” We 
commend this retrospect to soldiers, as it will enable them to 
realize the proportions of a war which through one cause or 
another has bulked less in the public eye than many inferior 
and more unimportant operations. All students of war who 
have followed this notable campaign have been immensely 
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impressed by the splendid qualities of the Italian army, whose 
Allies regard themselves as indeed fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of such valiant and redoubtable comrades in 
arms. It is a peculiar pleasure to Englishmen, who have the 
warmest affection for Italy, to find themselves on the same 
side in the struggle between civilization and Kultur which will 
echo and re-echo down the ages. 


Ministers have reached the stage of all spendthrifts in which 
sheer expenditure becomes a merit. There has never been, from 
Colossal the hour of Runciman’s ultimatum, any serious 
attempt to combine economy with efficiency, and 
as a consequence, so far as the Government are concerned, both 
are equally conspicuous by their absence. With such a deplorable 
example at the top we cannot be surprised at the almost universal 
wastefulness, military and civilian. Under pressure the usual 
Committees are being appointed, which means further confusion 
and delay. The same Ministers who literally hooted at Lord 
Roberts’ demand for five millions a year as an insurance against 
Armageddon and steadily starved the Navy of many essentials, 
seem to be as-pleased as Punch over their daily expenditure of 
five million pounds, which they perpetually roll like a sweet morsel 
under the tongue. It is perfunctorily described as “ stupendous ” 
with a certain subconscious joy, and future generations are warned 
by our cynical Premier that they will be “ crippled,” while the 
present generation is blandly advised, unlike the Government, to 
“economize.” But the huge ministerial salary is sacrosanct 
while museums are closed and school-teachers dismissed. Few can 
appreciate the portentous figures in which we may be involved, 
though we ought to realize the small prospect of taxation being 
able to meet more than the interest on the ultimate National Debt, 


which threatens to rise to a minimum of £4,000,000,000 for this _ 


war alone, making a total National Debt of approximately 
£5,000,000,000, with an annual charge of £250,000,000—if we 
accept Mr. Asquith’s estimate of present expenditure and Sir 
Robert Borden’s forecast, which coincides with Lord Kitchener’s 
original estimate, that we are hardly more than half-way through 
a Three Years’ War. It might be several years longer under the 
Five and the Twenty-Two. So far there have been, including 
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that of February 21 for £420,000,000, nine Votes of Credit, giving 
a grand total of £2,280,000,000 up to date, which will only carry 
us on until the end of May, 7.e. one year and ten months’ war. 
Our present expenditure is £150,000,000 per month. Altogether 
the first two years of the war will have cost us £2,382,000,000, 
apart from the very large sums supplied by Revenue. A third 
year of war, from August 1916 to August 1917, at the present 
rate, which is unlikely to abate and may considerably increase, 
would cost an additional £1,800,000,000, making the grand total 
for three years £4,182,000,000. But to the cost of the present 
war must be added the cost of previous wars. On March 31, 
1914, the British National Debt was £708,000,000. Therefore 
we are in sight of liabilities approximating £5,000,000,000. 
According to Mr. McKenna, Dr. Helfferich’s figures show that 
the gross war expenditure of the German Empire to the end of 
1915 was £1,500,000,000. The credits voted in France at the 
same period totalled £1,240,000,000. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that our expenditure includes substantial advances to 
the Dominions and our Allies, but so far no detailed statement 
on this head has been issued, though the amount is alleged to 
be £423,000,000. 


Amone the disasters of the past month was the almost total 
destruction of the beautiful Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, 
line which has evoked the sympathy of the civilized 
portion of the world for the Canadian people, who 
were justly proud of it. This fire is believed to have been incen- 
diary, and was probably organized by Captain von Papen, late 
German Military Attaché in Washington, whose captured papers 
are analysed elsewhere in this number. It will be seen that his 
Ambassador found the funds for his crimes. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the Ottawa fire cost Count Bernstorff. Such 
episodes relieve the monotony of diplomatic decorum. Another 
misfortune was the loss of the dashing and popular Arethusa, 
which struck a mine off the East Coast, though, happily, the loss 
of life was very small and her gallant Commodore Tyrwhitt is 
safe. The French also suffered a naval disaster in the loss of 
an old armoured cruiser, the Amiral Charner, which was mined 
off the coast of Syria, and what was really serious was the 
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very heavy loss of life, there being hardly any survivors among 
her complement of 370. These losses, following hard on that of 
our splendid modern cruiser the Natal, which was blown up in 
harbour in the closing hours of last year with a grievous loss of 
officers and men, and the subsequent destruction of the battle- 
ship King Edward by mine—though, happily, without loss of life— 
emphasizes what was said on an earlier page as to the urgency of 
pushing on with our naval construction, which nothing should 
be allowed to stand in the way of. It is discouraging to hear 


of great armament firms being diverted from their proper and — 


useful function to the construction of grotesque gasbags in 
response to purely imaginary popular clamour. The Germans 
have likewise scored a point and have inflicted considerable 
damage on British shipping through one of their fast cruisers or 
armed liners slipping through the British blockade disguised 
as a neutral “ tramp,” which enables her to approach her victims, 
of whom up to date there have been thirteen, with a total tonnage 
of 53,000. This raider is known as the Mowe. It may be hoped 
that some official recognition may be made of the heroic fight of 
the 8.8. Clan Mactavish, whose owners (the Clan Line, Glasgow) 
received this high and well-deserved compliment from Admiral 
Jellicoe on February 7: “ The magnificent fight shown by the 
Clan Mactavish fills'us in the Grand Fleet with admiration. We 
sympathize deeply with those who have lost relatives as a result 
of the action—CoMMANDER-IN-CH1EF.” This episode is one of 
the epics of the war, which will for all time redound to the glory 
of the British mercantile marine. 


At any other time the collapse of the citadel of Free Trade would 
have been regarded as an event of far-reaching importance, but 
Collapse of with the Germans still unbeaten whether Man- 
Cobden’s chester approves or repudiates Cobdenism is 
Citadel relatively insignificant. It has long been obvious 
that, like many other Fetishes, Free Trade so called could not 
survive the Great War. Its supporters are flying in all directions. 
The Spectator discards a General Tariff. Lord Cromer has become 
an advocate of Colonial Preference. Great is the fall of Man- 
chester, and the Manchester Guardian refuses to be comforted, 
acknowledging the full significance of the Chamber of Commerce’s 
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action in referring back to the directors their Free Trade memo- 
randum by the substantial majority of 988 to 527—majority 461. 
As the Morning Post (February 22) observes: “ This is the first 
time that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has declared 
against Free Trade since the death of Cobden.” In a notable 
piece of intelligent anticipation the Manchester Guardian of four 
days previously thus interpreted the coming verdict : “ The rejec- 
tion of the report at the annual meeting may have meant no 
more than that there were a majority of Protectionists present ; 
but the confirmation of this vote at the poll means that the citadel 
of Free Trade has fallen.” (Manchester Guardian, February 18.) 
The International Jew, who is German at heart, is now cursing 
“ Frightfulness.” Sentiment, 7.e. hatred of all things German, 
is the chief factor in the recent remarkable revulsion against 
Cobdenism. Even Mr. Montagu has discarded his faith, though 
we have yet to hear from the Brunner-Monds, the Cadburys, 
and Mr. Asquith, whose Cobdenism was alleged to be the only 
thing he seriously believed in. 


ALTHOUGH it has hitherto been impossible to persuade His Majesty’s 
Ministers to do their duty by the community by relinquishing 
oa some substantial portion of their exorbitant emolu- 
Shipping 
Santen ments—as recommended by one of their own 
colleagues, Mr. Birrell—an ounce of example being 
always worth a ton of precept, the Government, who of their 
own motion foresee little and prepare less, have tardily begun 
to tinker with the shipping problem. The shortage of shipping 
has become so serious as to produce a ruinous rise of freights and 
corresponding rise of prices, which could have been mitigated 
had intelligence been able to get a hearing. German submarines, 
which are threatening to greatly extend their operations, are 
alleged to have accounted for over 800,000 tons of shipping, while 
our short-sighted Board of Trade is said to have allowed another 
500,000 tons of British shipping to be sold to neutrals. The whole 
should have been commandeered from the start and placed under 
a committee of leading shipowners, like the railways, not lawyers 
or permanent officials or International Jews, few of whom know 
one end of a ship from another. The congestion in the carrying 
trade has been necessarily accentuated by the immobilization 
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of the German Mercantile Marine and gratuitously aggravated 
by the wanton waste of tonnage on superfluous Side Shows all 
over the world. Mr. Runciman has no excuse for his remissness, 
as he belongs to the shipping world and was supposed to be a 
practical man. Doubtless he and Mr. McKenna were too busy 
obstructing Compulsory Service and trying to keep down the 
British Army to attend to their proper business. Now there is 
to be a drastic curtailment of imports, but no real good will be 
done until our parliamentary orators stand aside and entrust 
business matters to business men. 


AmonG restricted imports is paper, which is very bulky and 
therefore properly selected, however inconvenient to our trade. 
“The National Many more heroic steps will have to be taken 
Rate * before we can hope to win the war. We apologize 

for mentioning insignificant affairs in connexion 
with an important public question, but we have for some months 
kept the printing number of the National Review at a minimum 
to save paper, and have been obliged to disappoint not a few 
readers. We have no desire to thrust it on anybody who does 
not want it, but it would be a great convenience if those who do 
would order it in advance, preferably through their booksellers or 
newsagents, or direct from the Manager of the National Review, 
14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


VIVE LA FRANCE!* 


[Thanks to the courtesy of our great contemporary, the “ New 
York Tribune,” we are able to reproduce its eloquent and im- 
pressive tribute to France, which will be read with equal enthu- 
siasm and appreciation on both sides of the Channel. American 
sentiment for the Sister Republic is scarcely realized in this 
country, though were our affairs intelligently directed it would 
long since have become a potent international factor. Few of 
our Blockade difficulties would have arisen had it from the 
outset been treated as a French Blockade instead of a British 
Blockade. Americans think of us as strangling a rival’s trade. 
They forget that the main work of our Fleet is to protect the 
flank of France and to apply pressure to Germany until the 
‘* Boche beast” relaxes his grip on the heart of France.—Editor 
NATIONAL REVIEW. ] 


In the closing hours of what has been perhaps the cruelest year 
in human history, and for our own country certainly the most 
humiliating in its national existence, there must be for all 
Americans whose tradition is of the Revolutionary day and whose 
ideals are those of the older and nobler period one supreme desire 
for the year that is to come. 

Beyond all else these Americans, because they are Americans, 
must wish and hope that the next twelve months will see the 
deliverance of France, will see the expulsion of the Boche Beast 
from the last arpent of French territory and the ultimate degrad- 
ing evidence of his presence removed from the altars and hearths 
of the French Republic. 

No American will dream of wishing for France courage ; 
rather he will confess with inward shame the regret that there 
has been lacking to American democracy that courage, that 
supreme self-abnegation, that final devotion to the cause of 

* The New York Tribune, December 27, 1915. 
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human liberty which has sent so many millions of Frenchmen to 
the trenches to defend civilization, liberty, righteousness, against 
the foul barbarism that has come down from the north as the 
other Huns came. 

No American now or ever hereafter will wish for France 
strength of will to dare and to endure. The France that we have 
loved from of old time has taken on for us a new and nobler 
meaning since the men and women of the French Republic went 
out to give life, honour, happiness, all that they had, that man- 
kind of all races and tribes might for all future time live in their 
own faiths, their own civilizations and their own rights. Rather, 
Americans now and hereafter will mourn because in the great 
hour when humanity was tried by fire and the faith that is in 
men put to the final test American democracy skulked and 
faltered, while the French stood firm. 

For France, with the coming of the New Year, Americans will 
wish only the physical strength, since the strength of soul is 
for ever beyond question, to push back from her temples and her 
palaces and her fields that German beast which has battened on 
the lives of children and the honour of women, which has by 
fire, by sword, by lust, and by murder sought to transform the 
world that was beautiful to its own purposes by destroying all 
that was beautiful in art, in life, in honour. 

That which Americans could do, individually, they have done 
for France. Many of our sons have died with the French on the 
battlefields of Champagne and Artois. American women and 
American men have given of their wealth, their strength, and 
their effort to mitigate the suffering and lessen the destruction of 
a brutal war. Pitifully little as it has been, when balanced by 
the supreme service France has in the same time rendered to 
Americans, to men of all races and conditions, yet it has repre- 
sented the best that circumstance and the present estate of 
American public life permitted. We do not think of it now, save 
only to regret that it is so little in the face of such great deserving. 

Yet there is one thing uppermost in the hearts of many 
Americans, one thing that they wish that the French could 
understand, and that is how wide and deep is the love and 
admiration of Americans for France. It is not a thing official. 
Frenchmen should be the first to understand how inescapably the 
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base, the selfish, the self-seeking, creep into the public life of a 
nation, great or small. From the height of the better days that 
have come to them they should understand and sympathize with 
the pain and the bitterness that is the portion of Americans in 
the present degrading hour of American history. 

And it is the greatness of France, the splendour and the 
grandeur of French devotion and self-sacrifice, that makes the 


- American condition of the moment seem least tolerable and most 


humiliating. In the greatest hour since the French Revolution, 
at a time when the bravest and noblest battle against barbarism 
and violence in human history is being fought, the mean, the 
ignoble, the selfish ends and aims of a few little men have shackled 
the hands and bound the feet of the American democracy, and 
there is left only the feeble strength of the individual to match 
the collective devotion of the French nation. 

In our own suffering and our own humiliation there is nothing 
that Americans are more anxious that the French should under- 
stand than that the American thing that to-day seems incom- 
prehensible to the millions of French, who have loved America 
and believed in her, is not the true America. Mr. Wilson is no 
more the prophet of the true America than was Caillaux the 
genuine expression of France. We shall repudiate Mr. Wilson 
and all his works as completely as France repudiated Caillaux, 
and for the same reason. 

Our own democracy will be a better, nobler thing because of 
this great world crisis there has come to it the example of the 
French democracy. All the sullying egotism, all the devotion to 
dollar ideals and the celebration of the gospel of safety and 
selfishness, all that has wounded the pride and burdened the 
hearts of thousands of Americans in recent months, will find its 
doom in the glory that is French democracy to-day. How far 
we have strayed from the teaching and the purpose of those who 
made this country, how far we have proven false to the ideals 
that American patriots had for the country that they created, is 
revealed to us by every new authentic evidence of what France 
has done and is doing, not for France, but for humanity, the 
world, for America. 

From the beginning of our national life we have owed France 
a debt of affection and of honour. She has been for many 
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millions of Americans a second fatherland and the knight among 
the nations. But never in her days of military greatness, of 
Continental empire, has France seemed so great, so noble, so 
splendid, as in the dark hours of the past few months. Never 
have the greatness and the magnificence of her soul been revealed 
to us Americans as completely as in the days when her women 
and children were the helpless victims of German lust and 
violence, her magnificent cathedrals the targets of Boche artillery 
. and her cities the playground for Prussian brutality. 

For some thousands, perhaps millions, of Americans the 
presence of German barbarians on French soil, the thought of 
their profaning presence amidst the beautiful things that the 
genius of France has given to all mankind, the thought of their 
gross and bestial forms in the fair and pleasant land of France, 
has been a horror by day and a torture by night. It has seemed 
a crime and an injustice, a wrong that shook men’s faith in 
Divine justice. 

In this spirit some thousands, perhaps millions, of Americans 
will look to the New Year with hope and with prayer that it 
may see the liberation of France by victory, that it may see the 
end of the terrible suffering and torture which the French people 
have borne with such courage, fortitude, nobility, not for them- 
selves, but for all mankind. 

In the present great and terrible hour in the history of civiliza- 
tion this country of ours has failed to do its part. When the 
foul, vicious, dishonouring German summons fell upon Belgium, 
though it carried the very breath of destruction and the threat 
of annihilation, Belgium did not falter. When the same corrupt 
and ineffably base summons to surrender honour or die was flung 
at France, France did not falter, but consulted her own honour 
and went forth to meet her destiny, to die, if to die were necessary, 
that faith and honour and civilization might live. 

Before the same menace, the same threat, the same violence, 
our own country bowed. It did not dare to defend the living, 
and the murdered children and women of the Lusitania still float 
upon the seas, forgotten by a Government which did not dare to 
protect them in life or honour them in death. At a time when 
men of all nations, big and little, are giving life and happiness to 
defend that which is more than life and happiness, we continue 
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to cover the nakedness of our shame and cowardice by the flimsy 
tissue of rhetorical praises of international law and of shameful 
pretences of championing neutral rights. 

But this nightmare will pass. This shame, this hypocrisy, this 
selfishness, this betrayal of all that America has meant to the 
world, will not endure. Its doom has already been written, and 
the scorn and anger of all true Americans are revealed with each 
day more and more clearly. Those who have betrayed their 
country and its honour will pay the penalty that is always exacted 
of the mean and the petty, who permit ignoble ambition and 
shameful self-seeking to interrupt the performance of their duty 
and the maintenance of their nation’s honour. 

But, while the day of our own deliverance is still afar off, 
thousands of Americans will, as the New Year approaches, look 
to France with love, with admiration, with a sympathy in which 
there is a new, deep reverence. They will hope and pray that 
the time of deliverance is at hand, and that before the year is 
old, French democracy, arms in hand, will have freed its own soil, 
retaken those lost provinces which have long been the symbol of 
German injustice, will have placed their own women and children 
and those of Belgium beyond even corrupting association with the 
creatures who burned Louvain and took their toll of woman’s 
honour and children’s lives, to the end that German Kultur 
might prevail in the world. 

For thousands of Americans there can be no more sincere or 
moving words for the New Year than those—“ Vive la France! ” 
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Tue Anzac striding—or limping—down the Strand with challeng- 
ing glance, has brought Australasia actually home to the Mother 
Country. The British Continent in the South Seas has been, 
of course, represented in London these many years, permanently, 
and at conferences of politicians, of pressmen, and the like, with 
the timidities and discreet reservations of representative persons. 
But here are the Australasians, the men of the Bush, in London, 
as remarkable, as significant almost as the Dacians in the steeets 
of another Imperial capital two thousand years ago. LEasily 
can they be picked out from the native population. They walk 
the streets with a slightly obvious swagger. When they are 
awed a little it is a point of honour not to show it. When they 
are critical a little, it peeps out. Two by two, they keep one 
another in countenance and are fairly comfortable. Catch one 
alone and you may see in his eyes a hunger for a mate, a need 
for some other Anzac. For all his bravura air, the Anzac has 
no perfect self-confidence ; and he has a child’s shy fear of making 
himself ridiculous by a false step. The same fear makes him 
difficult to know. He will often set up as a protective barrier 
against a real knowledge of him, a stubborn taciturnity, or a 
garrulous flow of what Australasians call ‘“ skite ” and Londoners 
call “ swank.” I am tempted to try and explain the Australian 
Anzac, what manner of man he really is and what message he 
brings, this time of war, leaving his splendid New Zealand comrade 
—also an Anzac—to some other pen. 

Hardly barbarot, strangers, to the warring England of to-day, 
stripping for the ring and with rarely a regretful glance back 
at discarded beliefs that you’ve only to play fair to get fair— 
rushing back to a primitive Elizabethan Englishness which 
is quite Australian. A little while ago it was different. An 
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Australian of seven years’ standing in London, I can confess 
that I have often felt myself a little of the barbarian in so smooth 
a comity, where people loved moderately and hated very mode- 
rately ; walked always by paths; were somewhat ashamed of 
their own merits and suavely tolerant of others’ demerits; and 
were nervous of allowing patriotism to become infected with 
the sin of pride. Indeed, in moments of impatience, I could 
sympathize with the spirit of those who ostracized Aristides 
because they were tired of his justice. At other moments I 
was penitent of this ; and full of filial respect, arguing to myself 
that the British attitude was, of course, the proper attitude for 
an adult nation, and that the Australasians were very young, 
and would learn. Now I see the British people renewing their 
lusty and tempestuous youth to withstand the Hun; going back 
to old-fashioned beliefs (such as that an Englishman’s home is 
his castle and he has the right and the duty to fight for it), and 
drawing nearer to their children’s point of view. But the Anzac 
still stands out as the young of the British. 

The young of the British, not of the English only—though 
that is the master element of the breed. The Anzac is a close 
mixture of English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh colonists’ with 
practically no foreign taint. There is, however, a wild strain 
in the mixture. One of the first great tasks of Australasia was 
to take the merino sheep of Spain and make a new sheep of it— 
a task brilliantly carried through. A concurrent task was to 
take black sheep from the British Isles and make good white 
stock out of them. The success in this was just as complete. 
The “rebels” of the Mother Country—Scottish crofters, Irish 
agrarians, English Chartists and poachers, mostly needed only 
full elbow-room to become useful men, Even for the Micawbers 
a land of lots of room was regenerative. Was it Charles Lamb’s 
quip that the early population of the British colonies should 
be good “ because it was sent out by the best judges”? That 
was a truth spoken in jest. The first wild strain was of notable 
value to a new nation in the making. It came to Australasia 
not only from the original settlers but also from the rushes to 
the goldfields. And—note here the first sign that the Anzac 
people were to be dominated by the English spirit and were to 
keep the law even while they forgot conventions—there was 
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never a Judge Lynch in an Australasian mining camp. The 
King’s writ and Trial by Jury stood always. 

The Anzac starts thus with good blood. To carry a study 
of the type to the next stage, to note how the breed has been 
influenced by environment, it is necessary at the outset to nega- 
tive the idea that the Australasian people are engaged, to the 
exclusion of all other interests, in the task of subduing the wild- 
nesses of their continent. They have done, continue to do, 
their pioneer work well, but have always kept some time for 
the arts and humanities. To ignore that fact is, I think, a 
common mistake, even nowadays when every European opera 
house of note has heard an Australasian singer or musician, 
every European salon has shown Australian pictures, and every 
great British publishing house has Australasians -on its list of 
acceptable writers. 

“ Does anybody in Australia then have time to read Greek ? ” 
I recall a schoolmaster’s wife in England asking me with surprise. 

I answered with another question: “ Who is the great Greek 
scholar of the day ?” 

“ Professor Gilbert Murray.” 

“Well, he is an Australian.” 

It was a specious argument, for one swallow does not make 
a summer. But the truth—that Australasia produces at a 
high rate mental as well as physical energy—could have been- 
proved categorically. The southern British continent has no~ 
great leisured cultivated class with inherited wealth to make 
easy the succession of one educated generation by another. 
That one fact excepted, it can stand any comparison for mental 
and spiritual activity. It is difficult to put such a matter to 
the test of statistics. But any publishing house will state that 
pro rata of population, Australasia is the greatest buyer of books. 
That is a test of consumption. As regards production, a rough 
analysis I made once of European publishers’ lists and academy 
catalogues, together with the records of concert halls and opera 
houses, indicated that, considering her population, Australasia 
was doing about five times her fair proportion of the Empire’s 
mental and artistic work. 

Allow that much of this Australasian work is “ young ”— 
wanting in maturity. Its existence must still be given value 
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in estimating the national type. The Australian is not only 
a pioneer wrestling with the wilderness. He is a creature of 
restless mental energy, keenly (perhaps with something of a 
spirit of vanity) eager to keep in the current of world thought, 
following closely not only his own politics but also British and 
international politics; a good patron of the arts; a fertile 
producer and exporter of poetasters, minor philosophers, scientists, 
writers, and artists. There is nothing that the Anzac, nationally, 
resents more than to be regarded as a mere grower of wool and 
wheat, a hewer of wood and digger of minerals. He aspires to 
share in all the things of life, to have ranches and cathedrals, 
books and sheep. Above all, perhaps, he has a passion for la 
haute politique. 

All this was in the blood. The “ wild strain?” was not only 
of men who found in the old country a physical environment 
too narrow. It was partly of men who desired a wider mental 
horizon. Some very strange minor elements would show out 
in a detailed analysis of early Australasian immigration—disciples 
of Fourier who gave up great possessions in England to seek 
an idealistic communism in the Antipodes: recluse bookworms 
who thought they could coil closer to their volumes in primitive 
solitudes. But one element was strong—the political and 
economic doctrinaire; and the conditions of the new country 
encouraged the growth of this element particularly, so that 
Australia has won quite a fame for political inventions (e.g. the 

_“ Australian Ballot” and “the Torrens Land Title”). But the 
general growth of what may be termed a “ thinking” class was 
encouraged by the very isolation which, it would seem at first 
thought, should have an opposite effect. Whilst other young 
countries lost to older and greater centres of population their 
young, ambitious men, Australasia’s Antipodean position pre- 
served her from the full extent of the drain of that mental law 
of gravity which makes the big populations attract the men 
who aspire to work with their brains more than with their hands. 
Australasia in the Imperial Family Council will always be claiming 
attention not only as producer of wheat, wool, and well-knit 
men, but also of ideas. 

Those ideas of this young nation of the British, nurtured in 
the Australasian environment, would strike the England of two 
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years ago * as naively reactionary. The Anzac faced by natural 
elements which are inexorably stern to folly, to weakness, to 
indecision, but which are generously responsive to capable and 
dominating energy, has become more resourceful, more resolute, 
more cruel, more impatient than his British cousin. The men 
who followed the drum of Drake were more akin to the Austra- 
lasian of to-day than, say, such electors of Wandsworth ‘as would 
follow Sir John Simon to the polls. I cite two extremes, but 
the middle Englishman, neither Elizabethan nor Simonian, who 
made up the mass of the people before the war, were much apart 
from the Anzac. The latter in his superabounding national 
confidence, his instinctive thought of the British as the Chosen 
People of destiny, his intolerance, his contempt of incapacity, 
represents a tendency to revert to an older national type. I 
can recall a Balliol man’s comment on an outburst of “ Austra- 
lianism ”’ before him. The Australian had been rhapsodic about 
“our Imperial destiny” and the like. ‘“ How ridiculously but 
how delightfully old-fashioned !” was the comment. 

Australian Imperialism, in truth, must have had for some 
years past a fussy air to the cooler and calmer minds of England ; 
though the good sense and good humour of the Mother Country 
rarely allowed this to be seen. When New South Wales insisted 
on lending a hand in the little Soudan War she was not snubbed. 
Nor was Victoria, pressing at the same time a still more unneces- 
sary naval contingent. In the South African War Australian 
eagerness to take a part was more than generously recognized, . 
and when Australia next insisted on giving help also in the sup- 
pression of the Boxer Rising, room was patiently found for her 
naval contingent. About which an illustrative story: When 
the Australian gunboat Protector arrived in Chinese waters the 
British admiral went on board to pay his compliments and was 
not stinting in praise of Australian military and naval prowess. 
Thereupon the Australian band is said to have struck up with 
a tune from The Belle of New York: 


“‘ Of course you can never be like us.” 


It is perhaps true ; certainly possible ; for there is a touch of 


* I find it necessary to make this distinction, the Englishman of to-day, after 
eighteen months of war, has changed considerably, and the change tends to lessen 
the difference between him and the Anzac. 
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gay impudence in the Australian character which an ex-Governor 
confessed to me he loved “ because it was so young.” 

Always one comes back to that word “young.” It is, I am 
convinced, the key to an understanding of the Anzac—youth 
with its enthusiasms, rashnesses, faults, shynesses; youth, raw, 
if you will, but of good generous breed and high intentions ; 
youth to be treated, if the best is to be got out of it, after the 
tradition of the Public School. 

Though so much younger in ideas, the Anzac as a type is 
much more adult than the British type on the practical side of 
life. He starts work at an earlier age. He has sterner work 
to do. Resourcefulness was forced on the Australian from the 
first. He had to cut clean across all old-world conventions and 
to carve out quite a new world for himself. It was the deliberate 
opinion of the early settlers, founded on their first experiments 
with the soil and the climate, that the continent of Australia 
would never produce enough food for five thousand persons, and a 
small settlement could only be maintained amid inhospitable 
wastes with the aid of regular food ships from England. There 
was no native grain, no native edible fruit nor roots, no native 
animal to provide a good meat. A land with no oxen, no corn, 
no fruit, the very trees and grasses of which were strange, the 
rare rivers of which seemed mostly to flow inland—this was 
no place for the resourceless man. It offered the supreme test 
of the colonizing spirit. Other great European races had touched 
on Australian shores before the British came; and had left them 
quickly. “ This land is full of devils,’ one old map records of 
Australia; and forlorn, desolate, it must have appeared to 
civilized eyes until the Fairy Prince, British Colonization, came 
to wake its sleeping beauties and to bring to man’s use its 
hidden riches. The British colonizers were successful because 
they had not lost (though they had partly forgotten) the genius 
for adaptation. All the problems of Australia’s new conditions 
in time found their solutions; and in the search for them the 
Australian colonists developed as race characteristics, resource, 
stubbornness, disregard for convention. 

To illustrate Australian resource—I remember a little scene 
at a sheep station, “ Back of Beyond,” as the Australian phrase 
has it. To the squatter (1.¢e. proprietor) came up a swagman 
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(the Australian bush-worker, who, because of a nomadic dis- 
position, elects to live by tramping from sheep station to sheep 
station, carrying his “ swag,’ seeking work which he keeps 
until the particular task is done and the mood seizes to travel 
again). 

“ Gotter job, boss ?” 

“No. Go to the store and draw rations.” 

That is the Australian formula to pass on. The swagman 
has an acknowledged right to draw a day’s rations to carry him 
on to the next sheep station. The man did not wish to take 
the refusal. 

“T wanter get going. 

“Sorry. Full up.’ 

“Down at Diddibadgery they said you’d have a ‘cbs for me 
most likely. The boss said he’d written to you.” 

“Oh, you are Jack Sindon then. I was keeping a job for 
you. See, behind the store there, you'll find two wagons. They'll 
want some fixing; and some of the yokes are missing. Fix 
them up and make what yokes you want at the blacksmith’s 
shop. Then back of the station house, about five miles north- 
east, there’s a paddock with a tank; a little herd of cattle run 
there. Six of the bullocks have been broken in to team work, 
Pick out likely ones and make up two teams of eight.” 

* All right, boss.” 

“When you have the teams ready you'll take stores to the 
out-station. It’s about seventeen miles out, almost straight 
east. They will have some loading to bring back.” 

The man turned off to get busy. He was expected to be 
wheelwright, subduer of wild oxen to the yoke, sure voyager 
along trackless plains: and he would be; for that is the way 
of the Anzac of the bush. The Anzac of the towns is in his 
way almost as resourceful. He is accustomed to turn his hand 
to anything, never to sit down under a remediable evil, to make 
himself comfortable under all circumstances. It is rare to find 
an Anzac, even a city man, who cannot cook, build a shelter, 
manage a horse and find his way about without roads. 

Australasian life leads to a certain hardness of outlook that 
must seem a little savage to the British citizen. Life is prized, 
of course, but its loss—neither of one’s own nor of the other 
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fellow’s—is not regarded with any superstitious horror. Certainly 
it is not considered the greatest evil. To go out with a mate 
and to come back without him and under the slightest suspicion 
of not having taken the full share of risk and hardship would 
be counted greater. Living close up to Nature (who can be very 
savage with tortures of fire and thirst and flood), the back- 
country Anzac—who sets the national type—must learn to be 
wary and enduring and sternly true to the duties of mateship. 
The Bedouin of tradition suggests the Anzac in his ideals of 
mateship and of stoicism. The Anzac follows the same desert 
school of chivalry in his love for his horse and dog and his hospi- 
tality to the stranger within his gates. He will share his last 
water with the animal he is fond of; and in the back-country 
the lonely huts of the boundary riders are left open to any chance 
caller, with a notice, perhaps, as to where to find the food stores, 
and to “ put the treacle back where the ants cannot get toit.” It 
is, of course, a point of honour not to take except in case of need. 

It is not easy to understand at first the back-country Anzac 
code of ethics. An English parson who now, back in his rectory 
in one of the fairest counties of England, often looks back with 
a feeling almost of regret at his year in the “ Back of Beyond ” 
of Australia, tells me that his first impression was that the Anzac 
of the bush was cruel and pagan. His last impression was that; 
the Anzac was generally as fine a Christian as any heaven for 
human beings would want. An incident of this parson’s “ con- 
version ” (he related) was the entry into a far-back town of a 
band of five men carrying another on a stretcher. The six were 
opal miners with a little claim far out in the desert. One had 
been very badly mauled in an explosion. The others stopped 
their profitable work at once and set themselves to carry him 
in to the nearest township with a hospital. The distance was 
forty-five miles. On the road some of the party almost perished 
of thirst, but the wounded man had his drink always, and always 
the bandages on his crushed leg were kept moist in the fierce 
heat of the sun. One of the men was asked how they had managed 
to make this sacrifice. 

“It was better to use the water that way than hear the poor 
b—— moan.” 

The rough modesty was true Anzac; and just as true Anzac 
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would it be for the same man to “ skite” with childish vanity 
over some trifle. 

British in breed, “ young British” in outlook, resourceful, 
ruthless a little, the Anzac greeted this war with joy rather than 
dismay. When Great Britain found that she must take up arms 
against Germany, there was among many in the Mother Country 
@ serious searching of heart as to whether there could not have 
been some escape from that action ; and a great body of opinion 
averse to the prosecution of the war in any way which would 
show a desire to crush Germany. On all sides, nearly, there was 
a resolute effort to study as far as possible the view-point of 
the enemy and not to err against canons of good form and of 
fair play in fighting him. I am convinced that, if the German 
had not proved such an unspeakable hog in warfare, to this day 
England would not be whole-hearted in enmity to her. In 
Australia, on the other hand, as I have said, the war was greeted 
with joy, and the people rushed with delighted promptness to 
clear the Germans, bag and baggage, out of Australia and New 
Zealand, and out of the South Pacific. The Anzacs had made 
up their minds about the German long before the war; and in 
any case he was now the Empire’s enemy. There was no nice 
reasoning on fine points of ethics. Neither too proud to fight 
nor too scrupulous to take full advantage of his fair opportunity, 
the Australian had his share of the German “ down and out” 
within a very few weeks and was pouring out to Europe a stream 
of eager young fighters to take a hand there. Neither the trade 
nor the contracts of the Germans had any more respect than 
their colonies and their ships. No rules were broken. The 
fighting was clean. But it was ruthless. 

If the Anzac is to have any part in the peace deliberations— 
the Canadian, the South African, and the Anzac will all expect 
to have a part—he may take up a simply dutiful attitude: the 
child has moods of that kind. But he is more likely to come 
out in all his honest intolerance and young candour; and what 
weight his voice will have will be raised against any soft dealing 
with the German, because his life has taught him that in fighting 
dangerous enemies the stern course is the best. It would break 
his heart almost if the German were allowed back to the Pacific. 


Frank Fox 
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Since I wrote my little book, The Germans in England, quite a 
number of readers have been writing to ask me if it is really true. 
And this attitude of scepticism is reflected in the reviews. Not, 
I hasten to say, in all the reviews, for some critics—and one or 
two historians among them—have been good enough to say kinder 
things. But there are some who seem to believe that the book 
is either a dull sort of romance or a stupid sort of joke. The most 
ingenuous wrote that no doubt I had supported my text with a 


number of documents which to the superficial view might be 


imposing ; but there could be really very little in it as nothing 
of what I had said was to be found in the standard work on the 
subject, John Richard Green’s Short History of the English People. 

Another “ dank-haired critic,” in a journal no less illustrious 
than the Literary Supplement of the Tvmes, was so contemptuous 
that he took no trouble to refute any of my assertions, but merely 
quoted them and added after each the magical word sic. As thus, 
for example, “ Queen Elizabeth had this fine quality (sic), that 
she never forgot and seldom forgave an injury.” 

But the most terrible fellow of them all wrote in the Nation, 
a journal justly respected for the consistency of its defence of 
England’s enemies and its attacks on England’s friends. The 
Nation reviewer did not depend on Green : he had evidently studied 
history under a more meticulous master, and he went through my 
poor little book with a small-tooth comb. I do not deny that 
he found at least half a dozen culpable errors lurking between the 
hair and the scalp. Thus I quoted Matthew Paris on the death of 
Simon de Montfort when I ought to have said the unknown 
chronicler who took up the work when Paris died. I am accused 
of “knowing nothing of feudal aids ”»—which is indeed true, for 
I am ashamed to say that feudal aids do not interest me. I am 
found guilty of calling Stephen Gardiner archbishop instead of 
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bishop and of misjudging that saintly prelate’s character. Perhaps 
I did: I was probably uncharitable when I likened him to the 
Vicar of Bray, and I was certainly wrong when I said that he 
had opposed the divorce, supported the divorce, and advised “a 
middle course.” I should have said that he supported the divorce, 
advised a middle course, and denounced the divorce.* Therefore 
when my reviewer asserts that Gardiner’s imprisonment in the 
Tower was “for conscience’ sake,” I humbly accept the view 
with perhaps this timid reservation, that Gardiner, like Sir John 
Simon, may possibly have been “ a martyr with a long view.” But 
my reviewer goes a little too far when he says that I described 
Perkin Warbeck as “ probably a German or a Flemish Jew ” “ for 
absolutely no other reasons than that he gave England some 
trouble and Mr. Colvin has Germans and Jews on the brain.” 

Now I have been accused of many things, but those who move 
within the humble circle of my acquaintance know I am not an 
Anti-Semite, even although I cannot pretend to believe that an 
individual or a nation in the hands of the lawyers and the Jews 
is in the happiest of all possible situations. No, I had my autho- 
rities, contemptible though they may be, and I would refer my 
reviewer to Francis Bacon’s Henry VII, where Perkin is called 
“son of John Osbeck, a convert Jew,” and to Samuel Gairdner’s 
Perkin Warbeck for the Flemish and German side of his ancestry. 

But the reviewer, in his determination to have my blood at 
any cost, proceeds to this further point : 


Some one has provided Mr. Colvin with references to Dean Burgon’s well-known 
Life and Times of Gresham, apparently with a slighting comment, and the comment 
becomes (p. 198) the title of the book, which is solemnly cited (in italics) as The 
Unsuspecting Burgon, vol. i, p. 337.” 


What am I to say upon this jewel of criticism ? The charitable 
reviewer, you will note, assumes that I have not read the book 
from which I quote. If he had read the book from which he 
quotes he would have seen that on p. 197 (footnote) I give a full 
reference to Burgon’s Life of Gresham, and again on p. 157, so 


* “. .. he took a leading part in bringing back the country to that Roman alle- 
giance against which he had written so forcibly and which he had so long repudiated ; 
while his advocacy of the enactment of a declaration by Parliament of the validity of 
Henry’s first marriage and Elizabeth’s consequent illegitimacy was an act of singular 
effrontery.”—Stephen Gardiner, by J. B. Mullinger (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 
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that the reviewer in accusing me (upon an obvious printer’s error) 
of not reading a book, accuses (and convicts) himself of not reading 
the book he reviews. 

I confess to a certain sense of degradation in answering such 
criticisms. It is like looking at a piece of cheese through a micro- 
scope: it opens our eyes to a world of small and ignoble things 
busied upon minute activities. | 

Suppose all these little charges were just—as some of them are— 
how do they affect the thesis of my book? What does my book 
set out to show? It is in substance a sketch of the German mer- 
chant in his relations with England from Angevin to Tudor times. 
It seeks to show that the Hanseatic League, by virtue of its power, 
its organization and its wealth, influenced the course of English 
history and dominated the economic life of England. It traces 
also the revolt against this alien domination and shows how the 
Merchant Adventurers, a national trust or guild of English mer- 
chants, fought the German organization and defeated it with its 
own weapons. In the course of this investigation the book seeks 
to make clear the springs and inner meaning of the traditional 
English policy, both foreign and domestic, and to show how a 
national tariff and a wise foreign policy assist in the establishment 
of the national industry and the national trade. 

Such is the substance of my book, and if it is of value to the 
nation at present it is not for its historic interest but for its practical 
application to the modern struggle. 

If the reviewer is to prove that my moral is false, let him prove 
that my history is wrong. It is not enough to show that a date 
here or a title there is in error. He must show that the main lines 
of the story are contrary to fact. 

But here the Nation reviewer proves nothing: he only asserts. 
Let us look at his assertions : 

(1) “In reality there was no such entity as Germany in the 
Middle Ages; and 

(2) “ no conception of Free Trade, let alone a Free Trade Party. 

“No one can understand medieval economic history unless he 
knows that 

(3) “commercial relations were intermunicipal and not inter- 
national at all ; 

(4) ‘ The Hanseatic League, about which Mr. Colvin is so excited, 
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was a cosmopolitan league of municipalities comprehending half 
a dozen nationalities. 

(5) “ When Mr. Colvin writes of the German Empire he means 
the Holy Roman Empire which knew nothing of nationality. 

(6) “ Nor was Free Trade the matter in dispute between the 
Hanse and the Merchant Adventurers. The commercial privilege 
which the Hanse valued and the Merchant Adventurers disputed 
was not Free Trade, but the monopoly of export to the Hanse 
cities, which their rivals coveted. 

(7) “Nor did ‘ Elizabeth drive the Germans out of England.’ 
. . . She merely revoked the monopoly of export to Germany which 
the Hanse merchants had enjoyed, and granted it—much to the 
disgust of other English merchants—to the Merchant Adventurers.” 


Now here are seven definite statements, unsupported by proof, 
and every single one of them is wrong. 

Let me take for convenience’ sake (1), (4), and (5) together. 
If in medizval times there was no such entity as Germany, and 
if the empire and the Hanse were both cosmopolitan, how are we 
to explain the terms of the long series of State documents relating 
to the Hanseatic merchants in England ? 

There is a large collection of these State documents in Rymer, 
but more conveniently in Lappenberg.* Thus, for example: 


. navem Baldewini Stoppelkin, mercatorem de terra 
Imperatoris Alemannie et ducis Saxonie.”—The King to the 
town of Lynn, June 13, 1224. (Urkunden, p. 10.) 

““’. » mercatores de regno Alemanie, habentes domum in 
civitate predicta que Gildhalla Teutonicorum vulgariter nun- 
cupatur.—January 14, 1321. (Ibid. p. 18.) 

“.,. mercatores de Hansa in Alemannia.”—February 25, 
1408. (Ibid. p. 29.) 

““mercatores de Hansa Alemannia infra London residentes 
et Guyhaldam Teutonicorum.”’—February 20, 1427. (Ibid. p. 53.) 

*“. . . nobis mercatoribus de Hansa Alemannie. March 20, 
1447, (Ibid. p. 71.) 

“The Kyng, calling unto his tendre remembrance, how that 
in tymes passed unto nowe of late the marchaunts and people of 


* Urkunliche Geschichte des Hansischen Stahlhofes zu London, von J. M. Lappenberg 
(Hamburg, 1851). 
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the nation of Almayn, being under and of the confederation 
ligue and company, commonly called the Dutche Haunse, other- 
wise called marchaunts of Almayn, having the howse in London, 
commonly called Guyldehalla Theutonicorum.”’—October 6, 1473. 
(Ibid. p. 135.) 

“Le Stelyard civitatis London . . . mercatoribus de Hansa 
in Alamania.”—June 6, 1485. (Ibid. p. 161.) 

. Betwene Morrys Tymmerman, alderman of the Societie 
of the Marchauntes of the Dutch Hance of Almayne.”—June 26, 
1568. (Ibid. p. 183.) 
. Whereas a mandate from the Romaine Emperour . 

reciting ounaey complaintes made him by the allied Townes of 
the Dutch Hanses in Germany.”—January 13, 1598. (Ibid. p. 187.) 


If the reviewer reads these State documents, which are 
numerous, he will find the Hanse constantly referred to as the 
German Hanse. “ Concedimus et licentiam damus mercatoribus 
Hanse Theutonice,”” Edward IV wrote to his servants at Boston 
on June 3, 1475. In the Treaty of Utrecht the Hanse merchants 
are called the German merchants of the Steelyard. All the 
English contemporary documents so describe the Hanse— 
“ Dutche,” * “ Teuton,” “ Almain”—what do they mean if 
they do not mean German? And so with the contemporary 
German authorities. The Dantzig Chronicle, for example, for the 
year 1469 says that “the common folk (of England) hated the 
German merchant”—‘“‘ gemeine Volk die auf den deutschen 
koffman hagerden.” And Queen Elizabeth in her decree of 1598 
speaks of “ the Allied Towns of the Dutch Hanses in Germany.” 

Since my book was published, the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission has produced Part XIII (Addenda) of the Hatfield 


* The Old German “ dudesche Hanse ” was the equivalent of the later “‘ deutsche 
Hanse,” both epithets meaning German. Cf. Sartorius, Gesch. der deutschen Hansa ; 
also Janssen, who says: “ Not alone in the German cities but in all foreign countries 
also where German commerce prevailed . . . Hanses had existed from an early 
date . . . in London, for instance, where the merchants who had come from Cologne, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and other cities formed an ‘ Association of German merchants’ 

. those of Lynn, Boston, York, Bristol, Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth, Hull, and 
other cities affiliated with the London Hansa... . This sort of confederation, 
divided into three parts, and calling itself ‘ The Society of German Merchants of the 
Holy Roman Empire,’ was the foundation of the general German Hansa.””—History 
of the German People, vol. ii, p. 43 et seq. (London 1896). 
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House Calendar. There the ‘“ Teutonic Hanse residing in the 
House at London which is called the Guildehalla Teutonicorum ” 
(p. 45) produces as far as I know the only authentic contem- 
porary list of Hanse towns ever given to a foreign sovereign, and 
in that list of between sixty and seventy names there is hardly 
one which is not now German. The solitary exceptions, Riga 
and Revel, are well known to be less Russian towns than German 
colonies in Russia. 

But for my part I have never before heard it disputed that 
the Hanse was a German organization. Certainly all German 
writers regard it as such. Sartorius, Lappenberg, Pauli, Busch, 
Schanz, List, and all the other German historians and economists 
take its Teutonism for granted. True, Cracow seems to have 
been Hanseatic ; but Cracow, like Riga and Reval, were outposts 
of Germandom. The case of Dinant I have considered in my 
book: it was not properly of the Hanse, any more than Bruges 
or Bergen or London, which were Kontors or market towns, 
much like Madras and Bombay to the East India Company. 

As for the “entity” of Germany, I assumed that I might 
take knowledge of what I meant by the term for granted. 
Medieval Germany is identical with modern Germany neither 
more nor less than modern France with medieval France, and 
medieval England with modern England. The Holy Roman 
Empire was the Empire of Germany and the Emperors called 
themselves and were Emperors of Germany. Their home and 
centre of power was the Rhine. Rome had the same fatal 
attraction for a Hohenstaufen as Constantinople has for a 
Hohenzollern ; but the one remained as German as the other. 
The Empire, it is true, became European in the dazzling and 
exceptional reign of Charles V; but it again became German 
under his son. All this is taken for granted by the German 
historian—taken, indeed, so much for granted that I have never 
before heard of any one disputing it. When an Emperor calls 
himself Emperor of Germany, when his subjects and his con- 
temporaries speak of him as such, it does not appear to me that 
there is much profit in disputing the matter. As for the pic- 
turesque and ceremonial title of “ Holy Roman Empire,” it was 
part of the regalia, like Defender of the Faith and King of France 


over here. 
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The old German Empire was in substance an Empire of 
nationality. It is so regarded by all the German historians. 
Thus, for example, Johannes Janssen in his History of the German 
People (vol. ii. p. 113 ef seq.) : 


“The imperial crown being the concession of the Pope, was 
not restricted to this country or that, but since the crowning of 
Otho I in 962 it was by general consent looked on as bearing 
sway over the whole German nation. . . . Even at the time of 
the Empire’s diminished political power, both princes and people 
gave ‘The Roman Emperor of the German Nation’ precedence 
over all Christian rulers. Like German royalty, the imperial 
dignity was dear to the German people, and its roots penetrated 
each stratum of the social system.” 


And now as to 2,3, and 6, which may also be taken together. 
I used the term Free Trade in much the same sense as it is used 
in English politics to-day. England had not Free Trade in 
Germany before the war, but Germany had Free Trade in 
England. So in the Middle Ages the Hanse had the free entrance 
into English markets. First of all, they were exempt from the 
customary restriction on foreigners of “ hosting.” The custom 
was that foreigners had to lodge with a burgher or hosteller, who 
took oath ‘to be privy and oversee all manner (of) merchandise 
that any merchant alien, being under your said hostage and over- 
sight, hath.” The host was given a commission upon all sales 
and the alien merchant was allowed a certain number of days 
to complete his business. But from this custom the German 
merchants were exempt.* Besides this freedom “to lodge 
where they will,” the Hanse merchants were exempt by their 
charters from the greater part of the Customs. “ Among the 
privileges,” says Wheeler,t “one was to carry out and bring in 
wares for an old custom of one and a quarter upon the hundred, 
and were thereby exempt from all personal or real contribution 
which all other merchants are subject to.” Various charters 
freed them also from such local taxes as muragium, pontagium, 
pavagium, and so forth, not only in London, but throughout 
England. 


* Cf. Lipson, Economic History of England, vol. i, p. 457 et seq. 
} Treatise of Commerce, p. 63. 
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I submit that these privileges—which were not reciprocated by 
Germany—amounted to Free Trade as the term is used by English 
Free Traders to-day. In fact the term has been used by other 
writers on the Middle Ages. Thus, for example, Lipson: “ The 
victualling guilds were adherents of the King (Richard II), while 
the non-victuallers, who were Free Traders, were associated with 
the opposition party of John of Gaunt ... the King complied 


with the petitions of London and Norwich and excluded aliens: 


from retail trade . . . a few months later Gaunt held Parliament 
away from London .. . ‘considering clearly the coming of mer- 
chant strangers within the realm to be very profitable from many 
causes to all the realm.’ ” * 

But it follows from a recital of these privileges that “ the 
monopoly of export to the Hanse cities” was not the only or the 
main cause of quarrel between our Merchant Adventurers and the 
Germans. On the contrary, the crucial fight took place over the 
Customs + ; but the war raged over the whole field of the Hanseatic 
privileges. 

As for the statement that in the Middle Ages “ commercial 
relations were intermunicipal and not international at all,” it is 
not only wrong but so outrageously wrong as to show that my 
reviewer is exactly what he has called me—“ innocent with regard 
to the history of English taxation.” If commercial relations are 
not international, how comes it that the King, and not the cities, 
grants to the German merchants their privileges not in London 
alone but throughout his Dominions ? How was it that Edward IV 
wrote to his servants at Boston explaining the terms of the Customs 
clause in the Treaty of Utrecht ? How was it that in the Act of 
Parliament of October 6, 1473, it is stated that ‘‘ the merchauntes 
of the said Hanze have and enjoyed divers priviledges, liberties 
and free usages within this reame of England”? Consider the 
terms of that statute: the merchants of the Hanse, “ both ships 
and goods,” are to come “ freely and surely into this his realm of 
England” and to enjoy all their privileges as granted by the 


* Economic History of England, vol. i, p. 454. 

+ Acts of the Privy Council (New Series, vol. iii, pp. 487-8): “. . . such graunts 
and priveleges . . . to the great prejudice and hurte of the Kinges Majesties custome 
and yerely hynderaunce of xxmb! or nigh thereaboutes, besydes the common hurte 
to the whole realme . . . may not be longer endured.” 
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King’s predecessors. This is not a municipal but a national decree 
and deals not with intermunicipal but international trade. 

But there is a great body of medieval law dealing with the 
foreign merchant, and this law is not municipal merely but 
national. It legislates as to aliens, strangers or foreigners, and 
speaks of them more definitely sometimes by their countries and 
sometimes by their towns. And so in foreign countries: the 
Duke of Brabant gives to Edward I in 1296 privileges to be enjoyed 
by “the merchants of England.” 


And now as to Queen Elizabeth. Did she expel the Germans 
from England? The Nation says she did not. Her decree of 
January 13, 1598, may perhaps be admitted as evidence: “ Eliza- 
beth by the grace of God . . . whereas there hath been directed 

. a mandate from the Roman Emperor . . . reciting sundry 
complaints made him by the allied towns of the Dutch Hanses in 
Germany . . . and yet nevertheless the English merchants, namely 
the Merchant Adventurers, are forbidden to use any traffic of 
merchandise within the Empire . . . we have thought it agreeable 
to our honour to command all such as are here within our realm 
appertaining to the said Hanse towns, situate in the Empire... 
to forbear . . . and likewise to depart out of our dominions,” etc. 
And a few days later there is another mandate allowing the Steel- 
yard merchants to remain for a short time in order to settle 
their affairs. In February there is a further order making over 
the Steelyard for the use of the Navy. 

Lappenberg tells the end of the story in the words of one who 
took part : 

“Dann uber am 4 August, lautet ihr Bericht: ‘seint wir Ent- 
lichen, weil es immer anders nit sein miigen, mit betriibniss unsers 
gemiits, der Olderman Heinrich Langermann voran und wir anderen 
hernacher, zu Pforte henausgegangen und ist die Pforte nach uns 
zugeschlossen worden ; haben auch die Nacht nicht daren wohnen 
mugen. Gott erbarmes!’” 

Such are the authorities, and they have been generally accepted. 
Thus, for example, Noorthouck in his New History of London 
(1773) says: “ Elizabeth after a refusal from the Court of Germany 
of restoring the former privileges of the Merchant Adventurers . . . 
banished all Germans from England.” 
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If I have pursued this subject to weariness it is not to confound 
a nameless reviewer, but to vindicate an historical position. If my 
book is well founded it shows that the history of the Middle Ages 
has been commonly misunderstood by Englishmen. All but one 
or two have failed to see the connexion between economic and 
political facts, which was nevertheless as much a reality in those 
days as it isin these. This is not our first war with the Germans: 
that surely is a fact of some importance at the present time. In 
our previous wars—sometimes of trade and sometimes of actual 
battle—we were defeated and betrayed so long as our Governments 
based themselves on a Free Trade policy and depended on the 
German importer for subsidies and loans. There never was (in 
the Middle Ages) a Free Trade Government which did not betray 
British interests to the Germans. This betrayal was inevitable 
because the British interest was to manufacture and the German 
interest was to import. When the Tudors founded themselves on 
the industrial interest of England they—just as inevitably—incurred 
German hostility. And Queen Elizabeth defeated the Germans 
only because her statesmen and her protective policy had made 
England independent of the German importer in the essentials 
of war and of life. 

So at the present time. We speak of blockading Germany 
while Germany is in fact blockading us. In dyes, sugar, munitions, 
metals, certain chemicals, glass, and in other commodities we had 
grown to depend upon Germany, just as Medieval England grew 
to depend upon Germany for shipping materials, timber, bow- 
staves, metals, silver, and even at times corn. It is this dependence 
as much as the flabbiness of our Government which weakens our 
naval policy and makes the issue prolonged and doubtful. If 
we are truly to be victors in this fight we must re-establish our 
national, industrial, and economic independence. These are the 
truths which I endeavoured to drive home in my book—which is 
not a mere racial incitement, as some suppose, but an attempt to 
find an historical foundation for a true national policy. 


Ian D. Cotvin 
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THE FISHER CABAL 


Durine the past two or three months an elaborate intrigue, with 
the object of placing Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, O.M., in 
supreme power at the Admiralty, has been in progress. Its 
authors are well known. They consist of a few persons who 
have always been associated with Lord Fisher; who, doubtless 
in all good faith, have written and spoken for years in eulogy and 
support of every act and deed of Lord Fisher ; and who probably 
believe what they now say, that Lord Fisher is the only man 
who can win the war. Lord Fisher’s achievements in naval 
administration do not, upon impartial investigation, confirm 
the estimate of his transcendent abilities so constantly presented 
to a confiding public. But his adherents are probably inspired 
by a personal admiration for the man himself, rather than 
by a study of his accomplishments. In order to under- 
stand the rise and progress of John Arbuthnot Fisher, it is 
first of all necessary to recognize the extraordinary force of his 
personality. Vigorous, impulsive, witty and genial, he exercises 
a singularly compelling influence upon weaker natures. With 
those whom he cannot persuade he deals by other methods. 
Like an Oriental despot, he is skilled in shaping means to ends ; 
and if people and careers and things are broken in the process, so 
much the worse for them. His ambition is inordinate; his 
thirst for power insatiable; he is a dangerous man to offend. 
When Lord Fisher, then Sir John Fisher, became First Sea Lord 
(in 1904) he introduced a new principle of action into both naval 
and political administration. Hitherto there had prevailed in 
both spheres an unwritten honourable law which may best be 
defined by the phrase, “ certain things cannot be done.” Certain 
things cannot be done, because among persons of a certain 
standard of conduct they are not done. Sir John Fisher con- 


ceived the bold and simple idea of rev=rsing the tradition. “ Do 
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it!’ was Sir John Fisher’s principle. “ They may complain, but 
they are quite helpless.” And it was so. Of course it was; for 
the aforesaid tradition was honourable because it was based on 
the very assumption that the power of enforcing this and that 
could not be withstood. 

That such a man should establish an ascendancy was inevit- 
able. For he could reward as well as punish. These considera- 
tions sufficiently explain the perfervid and occasionally frantic 
commendations of Lord Fisher’s band of adherents ; and thence 
it is not difficult to understand the delusion of a large section of the 
public, which, according to its habit, was gulled by advertisement ; 
perpetual, ingenious, lurid, sentimental, sham patriotic, blatant 
advertisement. Lord Fisher, as a naval officer, and therefore an 
inheritor of the most dignified and the strictest code of honour 
in England, must have suffered much pain, and suffered it in 
silence ; for it does not appear that he ever sought to assauge the 
romantic ecstasies of his friends. It has been suggested that the 
Board of Admiralty should come to Lord Fisher’s assistance, and 
forbid the association of the name of a naval officer of high rank 
and position with the tactics of a common electioneering 
campaign (than which no form of human activity can be much 
lower). It seems a good idea. 

So much for the personal aspect of the am But the 
political aspect is much more important and much more dangerous. 
An examination of Lord Fisher’s career shows him combining 
political considerations with naval affairs. It may surely be 
admitted that it is no part of the duty of a Naval Lord to deal 
in politics. He is appointed to administer the Navy in the 
interests, not of a political Party, but of the nation as a whole. 
The Naval Lords are, by virtue of the Admiralty patent, directly 
responsible to King and Parliament. Although they have been 
unconstitutionally deprived of their right of direct appeal to the 
Cabinet by insidious and unscrupulous Orders in Council, the 
fact remains that the country, which thinks nothing of Orders in 
Council and less than nothing of politicians, does stubbornly 
expect the Naval Lords to stand between the people and political 
interference with the Fleet. There is a moral trust in question. 
That the great desire of the politicians is to bring the Naval 
Lords into subservience to Party ends is sufficiently proved by 
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the Orders in Council which make the First Sea Lord, a civilian 
and a politician, supreme over the Board. But Orders in Council 
avail very little with seamen who know their duty and do it, as 
Lord Goschen and Lord Spencer (to name but these, because 
they were good First Lords) very well knew. Hence nothing was 
more desirable than to find an amenable First Sea Lord. The 
chief obstacle in the way of saving money on the Navy would 
then be removed. 

When Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord in 1904, the 
Conservative Government wished to save money on the Navy. 
Their reasons were obscure. They may have been related to the 
prospect of a General Election, too long postponed but drawing 
near. But in whatever the reasons may have consisted, there is 
little doubt that a strong Board of Admiralty would have convinced 
the Government that there were better reasons for spending more 
and not less money on the Fleet. In any case, the three or four 
millions saved have since cost the country scores of millions. 
The fact remains that Sir John Fisher reduced the Navy at the 
instance of the Government. He withdrew most of the cruisers 
from the trade-routes; and as he did not replace them the 
trade-routes remained insufficiently protected from that time 
until after the outbreak of war. 

The Conservative Government departed, but Sir John Fisher 
remained. His retention in office enabled the succeeding Liberal 
Government to defy Conservative criticism dealing with naval 
policy ; because (they said) we have kept your own man, and 
your own policy. It is true that the Conservative building 
programme was cut down; but Conservative criticism was and 
remained utterly ineffective. Sir John Fisher ruled with a high 
and heavy hand. Then the Radical Government proceeded to 
reduce the Fleet in active commission by nearly one quarter of 
its strength. Sir John Fisher issued an ingenious memorandum 
explaining that the Fleet was actually stronger than before. In 
the meantime, the Navy was rent with dissensions, the distribu- 
tion and commands of the Fleet were in a state of most dangerous 
confusion, and the building programmes continued to be so 
obviously inadequate that there occurred the panic inseparable 
from Radical administrations. 

Lord Charles Beresford, who was then Commander-in-Chief in 
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Home waters, believed it to be his duty to inform the Prime 
Minister that the condition of affairs was dangerous to the national 
security, and gave his reasons. Whereupon the Admiralty 
shortened Lord Charles Beresford’s period of command by one 
year and ordered him to haul down his flag and come on shore. 
Here was a capital instance of Lord Fisher’s principle. ‘“ You 
can’t do it? Nonsense. Do it, and nothing will happen.” But 
in this case something did happen. The Government were 
forced to reorganize the Fleet in accordance with Lord Charles 
Beresford’s recommendations. A year later, Sir John Fisher 
retired with the rank of Admiral of the Fleet, a peerage and the 
Order of Merit, which decoration appears to be regarded by the 
Government as rather obliterating the past than commemorating 
it. Did not Lord Haldane receive the Order of Merit? As for 
Lord Charles Beresford, he was placed on half-pay, and duly 
retired at the age of sixty-five. He saved the country, which 
owes its present security to him; and Orders of Merit are not 
awarded for these services. 

Such, in brief, were the principal aspects of Lord Fisher’s 
term of despotism at the Admiralty. There were others—many 
others. It is not necessary to revive them. Lord Fisher is 
credited, with a singular unanimity, by the Radical Press, with 
being the creator of the modern Navy. It is not true. But who 
would desire to detract from Lord Fisher’s share in a great 
achievement which was the work, not of one man, but of many, 
and especially is it the work of two naval architects of genius, 
the late Sir William White and the present Sir Philip Watts ? 
A careful survey of the evolution of man-of-war construction 
during the last ten years leads to the supposition that, had 
Sir John Fisher never existed, it would have run much the same 
course. Authorities on the subject may be left to settle the 
matter; at present there is so much feeling about it that its 
mere mention causes even veteran admirals to lose their temper 
and Lord Fisher’s retinue to become almost delirious. 

Much more important are Lord Fisher’s qualifications for 
war; since it is now vehemently asserted, in shop windows and 
elsewhere, that if he be placed in command Lord Fisher can win 
the war. It does not seem to have been noticed that Lord Fisher 
has already held the highest post in the Navy during the war. 
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He was First Sea Lord from the end of October 1914 to the end 
of May 1915. 

When the war broke out, Prince Louis of Battenberg was 
First Sea Lord. The deficiency of cruisers for protecting the 
trade-routes resulted in the destruction wrought by the Emden 
and other German cruisers. Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock was sent to encounter Admiral von Spee’s powerful 
squadron with a hopelessly inferior force. Did Sir Christopher, 
one of the finest seamen that ever sailed, ask for reinforcements, 
and if he did, were they refused by the Admiralty? These 
questions have never been answered ; but answered they must 
be, some day. On November 1, 1914, Sir Christopher Cradock’s 
squadron was defeated by von Spee off Coronel, his flagship, Good 
Hope, and the Monmouth being sunk. 

On September 23, previously, the armoured cruisers Aboukir, 
Cressy, and Hogue had been torpedoed in circumstances which 
lead to the conclusion that they ought never to have been where 
they were sent by Admiralty orders. No court-martial was held, 
so that the facts were kept secret from the public. Early in 
October occurred the Antwerp disaster. In the consideration of 
these things we arrive as usual at the difficulty of affixing 
responsibility, inevitable under the existing system so carefully 
devised by the politicians. While the First Lord, in the person 
of Mr. Churchill, was by Order in Council responsible for every 
action of the Board, the Naval Lords, and in particular the First 
Sea Lord, were, as professional seamen, in point of fact actually 
responsible for the orders issued to the Fleet. Whether the First 
Sea Lord issued the orders in question on his own initiative and 
upon the advice of the War Staff and with the First Lord’s 
approval, or the First Lord, Mr. Churchill, instructed the First 
Sea Lord to issue the orders, is not known. It has constantly 
been represented in the National Review how dangerous is this 
system of ambiguous dual control; and that the civilian First 
Lord should be restricted to supplying the requirements which 
the Naval Lords consider necessary in order to carry into execution 
the policy of the Government. 

Exactly the same situation occurred when, on October 30, 
1914, Lord Fisher succeeded Prince Louis of Battenberg as First 
Sea Lord. Why the Government recalled Lord Fisher from his 
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retirement is a curious question. The Government, better than 
any, knew the history of Lord Fisher’s administration and the 
reasons why, with the exception of his building policy, they had 
been compelled to reverse the whole of his arrangements. Prob- 
ably the reasons were purely political, the Government believing 
that Lord Fisher’s notoriety and the effusive support of the 
Radical Press would serve to silence criticism; always, in the 
mind of the Government, the paramount necessity. It was said 
at the time that Lord Fisher was strong enough to bridle Mr. 
Churchill. It was also said that it was merely a question which 
- would get rid of the other. The gossip, idle though it was, 
served to show how profoundly inconsistent with the needs of 
war was the position of affairs. It was also said that Lord Fisher 
would infuse energy into the constructional departments, and 
very likely with justice. What was entirely forgotten was that 
material is the business of the Third Sea Lord, and that a First 
Sea Lord who is occupied with shipbuilding and contracts cannot 
at the same time attend to his proper work, which is the conduct 
of the war. Moreover, the Government had previously added a 
civilian to the Comptroller’s Department, thereby increasing the 
civilian element at the Admiralty, a purpose steadily pursued by 
the Radical Government, backed by the whole Civil Service, with 
the ultimate object of eliminating seamen from the Board 
altogether. Unless the country interferes, the Radicals will yet 
succeed in that politically expedient but nationally suicidal 
design. The appointment of Lord Fisher strengthened, not the 
civilian but the political control of the Board. Hence the 
unanimous cheering of those organs of the Radical Press which 
have always been vindictively opposed to the Navy and all its 
works. What else was the meaning of the Christmas telegram, 
emanating from Berlin and reproduced in the Daily News, stating 
that Lord Haldane, O.M., and Lord Fisher, O.M., were coming 
into power on a policy of “ hurried peace”? What else is the 
meaning of the eulogies of Lord Fisher appearing in the 
Manchester Guardian, the inveterate enemy of the Royal Navy ? 
Lord Fisher’s first act was to dispatch Vice-Admiral Sir 
Doveton Sturdee with a powerful squadron to deal with Admiral 
von Spee, who walked straight into Sturdee’s arms at the Falkland 
Islands. Nothing could have been better. Then ensued a period 
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of comparative repose, on the surface. Underneath were the 
usual agitations associated with Fisher administration; but as 
there were even more agitations connected with the Churchill 
methods (of which a great deal more is known than Mr. Churchill 
seems to suppose), the public laid the blame on Mr. Churchill, 
who, they concluded, had, according to his custom, reduced the 
First Sea Lord to submission. Then, on January 1, 1915, the 
Formidable, Captain Philip Francklin, was torpedoed in the 
Channel at night. The Formidable was one of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Lewis Baily’s squadron, which was proceeding at slow speed. 
What were the orders given by the Admiralty in pursuance of 
which Sir Lewis Baily was cruising by night at slow speed, 
unprotected by destroyers, in waters known to be infested by 
submarines? These were not divulged, and no court-martial 
was held. Sir Lewis Baily was instantly after appointed Presi- 
dent of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

We now come to the beginning of the enterprise which was 
to result in the greatest disaster of the war. On February 19, 
1915, began the bombardment of the Dardanelles by the Fleet, 
unaccompanied by any military force. Had a sufficient army 
landed on that date under cover of the fire from the ships, it is 
probable that the Straits could have been taken and held. What 
is now certain is that in any case it was impossible that the 
Fleet could force the Straits alone, and that even if it had been 
possible that the Fleet could have passed the Straits, it must 
have been prevented from returning by the artillery which the 
enemy would by that time have brought upon one or both 
banks. It seems that the theory upon which the naval expedition 
was launched was that the new powerful naval guns were capable 
of destroying land fortifications by direct fire, as the new German 
guns had destroyed the French forts by vertical fire. The 
analogy was discovered to be defective, exactly in proportion as 
direct fire differs from vertical, or howitzer fire, and as fire directed 
from the floating and vulnerable platform of a ship differs from 
fire directed from a fixed and hidden position on land. But even 
supposing that the ships could have destroyed the forts and guns 
of the Dardanelles and passed the Straits, we cannot perceive 
that any provision for their safe return was even contemplated. 
Mr. Churchill himself, with his characteristic cynical effrontery, 
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described the whole business as “a gamble.” The sequel we 
know ; men lost, ships lost, the enemy vigorously reinforcing their 
defences, the heroic landing of troops under appalling fire to 
capture, when it was too late, impregnable positions; then 
months of carnage, sickness, untold hardship and suffering ; and 
the withdrawal finally accomplished by consummate naval and 
military skill. 

Now who was responsible? Who was blood-guilty? The 
Prime Minister (with an air as one modestly doing a magnanimous 
thing) said he was responsible. Of course he was. We all know 
that. But who suggested the adventure? Apparently Mr. 
Churchill suggested it; although the study of the speech he 
delivered on the subject merely confuses the reader. But whether 
Mr. Churchill originated the idea or not, we know that he discussed 
it with Lord Fisher, because Mr. Churchill said so, and also because 
it was impossible that he should not discuss such a matter with 
the First Sea Lord. What was said on either side we do not 
know. Mr. Churchill affirmed that he did not receive that 
support from the First Sea Lord to which he was entitled. Lord 
Fisher declined, in the House of Lords, to make any explanation. 
It was a highly dignified course to take; nevertheless the fact 
remains that it would have been better if Lord Fisher had told 
the truth, as he was perfectly entitled to tell it. 

But the position is.clear enough in essentials. Either Lord 
Fisher, as the highest naval authority, approved of the expedition, 
or he did not. If he did approve of it, events have proved his 
incompetency. If he did not approve of it, it was his duty to 
have stopped the whole business at once. He could have stopped 
it, either by explaining the situation to the Cabinet, to whose 
war councils he had access, or by proffering his resignation. 
There remains a third hypothesis; that Lord Fisher neither 
approved nor disapproved, but waited on events. But such an 
evasion of duty would be a grave reproach in itself. The fact is, 
that nothing in this world can absolve Lord Fisher from the 
direct moral responsibility for the immense and disastrous blunder 
of the Dardanelles expedition. He was the professional head of 
naval operations. That any single person outside of Germany 
should subsequently demand orevencontemplate the return of Lord 
Fisher to executive authority seems inconceivable. Yet there it is. 
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Were the Board of Admiralty to occupy what is not only its 
proper position but the only position which will enable it to 
conduct the naval war to a successful issue, no such impudent 
intrigue would have been possible. That the Government 
throughout the war have consistently subordinated the Navy and 
the Army to the interference and control of civilian departments 
is sufficient reason in itself for requiring the constitution of a 
Committee of Public Safety to direct the policy of the war, to 
entrust its conduct to a General Staff composed of the heads of 
the Navy and the Army and rigidly to confine the civilian 
departments to their own business. 

Civilian control and political intrigue have caused every 
disaster throughout the war, culminating in the Dardanelles and 
the loss of the strategical command of the Balkans. Yet it is 
allowed to continue. Under these conditions a knot of people of 
unstable minds and shaken nerves think they can foist upon a 
vacillating Government any person whom their disordered fancy 
conjures up as the saviour of his country. What wicked nonsense 
itis. And how pleased the Germans must be to discover that their 
Zeppelin raids and cunningly promulgated rumours concerning 
new guns and mysterious designs to surprise England are pro- 
ducing exactly the desired effect. 


A WorpD FoR THE ADMIRALTY 


It remains for the Board of Admiralty to assume its rightful 
position. The Board does not know its own strength. It owns 
the confidence and unquestioning support of the country. It 
exercises the office of Lord High Admiral, who is the King. It is 
not really bound by Orders in Council which infringe the Admiralty 
patent. Let the Board take hold of the conduct of the war at 
sea and defy the politicians. England undoubtedly expects that 
the Board shall do its duty; and it is the duty of the Board to 
free the Fleet so that the Fleet shall be enabled, in concert with 
the Fleets of the Allies, to blockade Germany. The First Lord, 
Mr. Balfour, holds a position second only to the position of the 
Prime Minister. If Mr. Balfour chose to appeal to Parliament, 
he would instantly receive anything he chose to request. Let 
him demand the cessation of the interference with the Admiralty 
by the Foreign Office, by the Board of Trade, and by the countless 
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amateur committees appointed by the Government. Let him 
declare plainly that he will not permit any orders to be given to 
the Fleet except by the Board of Admiralty. 

Mr. Balfour has had many great chances in his life, and he 
has done much public service. He now enjoys an opportunity 
which comes to few statesmen indeed. He is First Lord of the 
British Admiralty during a great war. Upon his colleagues, the 
Naval Lords, ultimate success in the war depends, and in their 
keeping is the present security of the country. Mr. Balfour has 
already done much to restore the ancient and honourable tradition 
of the Board : the tradition of devotion to the Service, of courtesy, 
of fair dealing, of honour, which a succession of Radical Ministers so 
profoundly impaired. It remains for Mr. Balfour todomore. He 
is a member of the Government on one side, and of the Board on 
the other. Of an acute and subtle intelligence, experienced in 
every phase of politics, learned in statesmanship, and commanding 
respect: Mr. Balfour can if he will restore to the Board that 
supreme and unquestioned authority which is its right, and in 
default of which success in war cannot be achieved. 

Sir Henry Jackson, First Sea Lord, and his naval colleagues 
possess the absolute confidence of the country. The attempt to 
undermine that confidence by the Fisher Cabal has failed. The 
mere fact that the cabal sought to achieve their ends by hinting 
and insinuating that the Board of Admiralty was very well, 
but . . . and that the Navy was doing wonders, but . . . could 
it not do more? and that perhaps the shipbuilding programme 
was in arrears—they did not know, but they had heard, and so 
forth: the fact that such methods were employed in time of war 
is quite sufficient to condemn them and their purpose once for 
all. But there is no knowing: the cabal may revive. In that 
event, let the Board of Admiralty act swiftly and to the purpose, 
as it well knows how. 


A Navat CorRESPONDENT 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN BEFORE 
THE WAR 


THE years 1900-1901 are important in the development of 
Germany, for they are the years in which the first big naval 
programme was drawn up and passed by the Reichstag. It was 
during this interesting period in the progress of German aggression 
against England that I first became acquainted with the Germans. 

I was sent over to Germany under the guardianship of an 
English lady who gave lessons in Berlin, leaving Victoria by the 
Queenborough express one damp, foggy evening in November 
and arriving at Flushing the next morning at some painful 
moment between 5 and 6 a.M. The Flushing station is always 
depressing, more especially was it so in the darkness of an early 
winter morning after an unquiet night at sea. The passengers 
were herded into a dismal waiting-room, where half-cold, strawy 
tea was procurable, to await the arrival of the Berlin express, the 
sole objects of interest being the rubicund, white-capped Dutch- 
woman, and placards announcing “ niet rooken”’ and similar 
prohibitions, of which one tried to guess the meaning to pass 
away the time. 

The railway from Flushing to Berlin crosses the most unin- 
spiring tract of perfectly flat country imaginable. In the breaking 
dawn some rather pretty, green-shuttered Dutch houses are at 
first visible between the canals, but after Goch, as the train 
proceeds on its way into Germany, there is nothing to break the 
monotony of straight roads planted with poplars, except occa- 
sionally a hideous manufacturing town. A  self-important 
Prussian guard comes in at incredibly short intervals to punch 
the leaves of one’s ticket, thus entirely precluding the possibility 
of sleep ; and if one summons up the energy to stretch one’s legs 
in the narrow corridor and take a glance at the scenery, one is so 
incommoded by the continual jostling and guttural “ Entschul- 
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digen Sie”’ of the other passengers, that one gives it up in despair. 
The steam-heating gradually becomes almost unbearable; and 
when the train slows down at a crossing, the pneumatic brakes 
of the heavy corridor carriages give a puff and a long-drawn wail, 
as if, in the words of exhausted Germans, they “ could no more.” 

It was dark when my train passed through the sandy, pine- 
covered country, interspersed with small lakes, which lies between 
Potsdam and Berlin, and my next conscious impression was of 
the train diving between the side-walls of two houses, one 
ornamented with the figure of a colossal Dutchwoman carrying 
a cup of Van Houten’s cocoa, which was painted on an ultra- 
- marine background; then amid many lights, crossing the Spree 
Railway Bridge and so into a big, double-arched red brick station 
—the Bahnhof Friedrich Strasse. 

From here Berlin seemed to be a town of uninterrupted rows 
of heavily built apartment houses, brilliantly lighted and orna- 
mented in a florid style with plaster figures or pillars. I remember 
being struck by three things: the Litfasssdulen at many street 
corners (that is, a short iron column on which advertisements 
and theatre bills were pasted), the sombrely dressed people, 
and the small number of private carriages in the streets. My 
destination was a large apartment house not far from the station 
and overlooking the Spree. It was in far better taste than the 
majority of the older houses, which usually had a lavish display 
of gilt and stucco in the entrance-hall, stained-glass windows 
representing a mauve lady in green and crimson draperies, and 
pervading everything, so that it might almost be taken for the 
spirit of the place, an everlasting smell of onion stew. 

These remarks of course only apply to the Berlin of fifteen 
years ago. Since then a rapid and astonishing transformation in 
the aspect of the city has taken place, owing, no doubt, partly 
to the Kaiser’s ambition to make Berlin a Weltstadt (ze. 
cosmopolis), but chiefly, I think, to the enormous increase in 
trade and therefore of wealth in the great business centres of 
Germany. To-day the place of the tawdry apartment-house in 
the Luisen Strasse or the Kronprinzen Ufer has been taken by 
the huge blocks of modern flats in the Kurfiirsten Damm or the 
new Bismarck Strasse. The flats are palatially built, from the 
marble-faced entrance-hall to the suites of reception-rooms 
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upstairs. There are sunk baths with hot and cold water—these 
were conspicuous by their absence in the old houses—vacuum- 
cleaning arrangements built into the walls, larders cooled by 
liquid air, central heating, not to speak of electricity for lighting 
and cooking purposes. 

When I had been in Germany some six months and had learnt 
a certain amount of the language, I was sent to a girls’ school in 
the west of Berlin. Over the door was painted in gold letters 
“‘ Hohere Tochterschule,”’ signifying either “school for higher 
daughters,” or “ higher school for daughters,” perhaps the latter, 
as the former were not conspicuous. The school was kept by a 
dropsical Mecklenburger, who was rumoured to have begun her 
career in Berlin with fifty pounds and a hundred printed hand- 
bills of the school she was founding, which handbills she dis- 
tributed broadcast herself in the tramcars of the city. At least 
this was initiative! In my time the school was recognized as 
the largest and best private (though of course state-controlled) 
girls’ school in Berlin. Here the higher daughters were taught 
above all things Prussian patriotism. They rejoiced with equal 
fervour on the royal birthdays, Reformation Day, Sedan Day, 
and on the days when the thermometer registered over 90° F., 
for on each of these occasions we got a holiday. On other days 
they learned German poetry, recited with parrotlike accuracy 
what their history or literature masters and mistresses taught 
them, did a little arithmetic, talked fluent English and somewhat 
less accurate French, and attended lessons in “ Religion.” 

They were mostly dressed in extraordinarily loud plaid 
dresses, known as schottisch, and they wore their hair in tight 
pigtails ; they bob-curtseyed when a master or mistress passed, 
and took exercise between the lessons in a dreary shut-in court- 
yard, or in the stuffy, narrow corridors outside their classrooms. 
They wrote careful essays, expressing the moral and patriotic 
sentiments which had been inculcated in the previous lesson ; 
and they wrote them in accordance with an authorized scheme, 
beginning with 1, 2, 3, and continuing through a maze of sub- 
headings until (a), (b), and (c) were reached. But I must say 
that on leaving school at the age of sixteen or seventeen most 
of the brighter girls could make themselves understood in two 
languages besides their own, while in German they expressed 
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themselves in a somewhat bombastic but eminently grammatical 
manner ; they had a thorough knowledge of their own literature 
and history, and a slight smattering of ours and the French, and 
had some acquaintance with arithmetic and natural science. 
Arithmetic was, however, considered of little importance for 
women, though this has, I believe, been altered since the founda- 
tion of girls’ ‘“‘ Gymnasia,” or advanced schools. But I recollect 
a discussion between a German woman and her husband about 
the dose of medicine which he was to take, and which was marked 
on the bottle in decimals of a gramme. “ You never carry out 
the doctor’s orders,’ was her reproach, “ here you have taken 
only 0°3 grammes by the medicine glass, and the bottle says 
0°30!” 

When I was about eighteen, my hair was put up in the stiff 
German fashion, and I was taken out calling. I remember 
vividly my first experience. We took a taxameter drosky (a 
small open victoria, which ticks away the pfennige as you go), 
and drove to the house. The lady was the wife of a well-to-do 
professor. We rang and the heavy outside door clicked ajar, 
and whilst I struggled to squeeze myself through the opening, a 
small window in the porter’s dwelling was thrust open and a 
surly voice demanded our business. We gave the name and 
were directed to the flat, feeling like burglars under the suspicious 
glare of the porter. For some reason the porters in all old- 
fashioned German apartment-houses are suspicious. My ring at 
the door of the flat was answered by the lady of the house, by 
whom we were both ushered into the drawing-room, where my 
companion was awarded the seat of honour on the sofa, while 
our hostess planted herself stiffly beside her, with hands folded in 
her lap. We must excuse her costume, she said, scraping back 
a strand of hair with a floury finger; she had been seeing to the 
Essen. 

The room was like most of the drawing-rooms of the day. 
The dark wall-paper, woodwork, and cotton-plush hangings 
formed a violent contrast to the dead-white lace window-curtains. 
A porcelain stove, a large round table with the inevitable 
spinach-green or crimson cotton-plush cover and one little square 
of white crochet-lace in the middle, the stiffly padded, mahogany 
framed sofa and arm-chairs, upholstered in green or red plush to 
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match the hangings, were indispensable articles in any German 
drawing-room of the period. The arm-chairs were always placed 
symmetrically on either side of the sofa and contained angular 
cushions and small lace antimacassars to protect the chair of 
the host from the hair-oil of the guest. 

One did not talk of the weather in Germany, perhaps because 
it is not so ever-varying as in England. The foreigner was in- 
variably asked his impression of Berlin, was it as grossstadtisch 
(literally “ big-city-like”’) as London, had he seen the new 
Corso instituted by the Kaiser, to take place every afternoon 
through the Sregesallee. Of course he had seen it (and who of 
those who saw it could cease to marvel at the spectacle). It was 
a procession at the instance of the “ All Highest” in imitation 
of the stream of carriages in the Bois de Boulogne and Hyde 
Park. Berlin should not be behind Paris and London in display. 
Alas, when I saw it, this would-be brilliant throng had resolved 
itself into a couple of melancholy closed carriages from the 
Court, containing superannuated ladies-in-waiting, three hired 
broughams, and a dozen second-class cabs full of gaping Berliners ! 
But of course politeness forbade one remarking on this to one’s 
hostess, and after one’s catechism on the sights of Berlin had 
been concluded, the conversation had a way of veering round to 
the subject of food and the alimentary sia aaa of the men 
of the household. 

Any reference to politics was carefully avoided—and for good 
reason. The fear of Icse-mayjesté was ever before one. In the 
German family in which I lived, the master of the house, a pro- 
nounced Liberal, was fond of comparing England and Germany, 
much to the advantage of the former. I remember he was 
pursuing his favourite theme at the dinner-table one day, when 
to my surprise he suddenly switched the conversation round to 
an entirely alien subject. I looked round and noticed that the 
servants were at the moment removing the dishes. When they 
had left the room the explanation came. It was not safe to 
discuss politics before the servants; no one knew when they 
might denounce their employer to the police. And the police are 
almighty throughout Germany. When I had been three weeks 
in the country I had to report myself to the police; I have 
frequently been nearly ridden down by mounted police when 
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standing on the kerbstone in a crowd ; and the following instruc- 
tive story is told of a happening at the time of the opening of the 
New Berlin Barracks, which I think must have reached English 
readers. On that occasion the Kaiser made a particularly 
tactless speech to the Guard, in which he informed them that 
they were quartered near his castle to protect him against the 
mob of Berlin (there having been recent socialistic disturbances), 
and that they must shoot, at his command, were it against their 
own wives and brothers. This speech aroused much unfavourable 
comment, even in obsequious Germany. The story is that two 
friends, of Liberal convictions, were discussing the matter whilst 
standing on the pavement near the Brandenburger Thor—not the 
most appropriate place for political controversy. A policeman 
was posted near them. In the heat of discussion one said: 
* But he talks like a fool!”’ Immediately the policeman put his 
hand on the speaker’s arm. “I arrest you for lése-majesté,” he 
announced. “But I am perfectly innocent,” said the unfor- 
tunate, “‘ what is the accusation?” “I heard you say ‘ he talks 
like a fool,’ ”’ said the policeman heavily, “ and whom could you 
mean but our Kaiser ? ” 

With the call I have just tried to describe, let me contrast an 
afternoon visit shortly before I left Berlin. The old-fashioned 
German calling-hours, which were any time between 11.30 in the 
morning and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, were already superseded 
by English hours in smart houses. To be quite “correct” one 
had five o’clock tea—no longer Kaffeeklatsch—and a jour fixe. 
The changes were especially prevalent in financial and therefore, 
to a great extent, Jewish society in Berlin. With the great 
increase of trade within a generation, men whose fathers had 
been kosher butchers in the Oranienburger Strasse, were them- 
selves bankers, owners of powerful newspapers and possessors of 
luxurious villas in the Thiergarten quarter of Berlin ; their wives 
had Paris clothes and social ambitions. Having given up their 
own traditions, they aped the English, they imitated the 
Americans, and they used French expressions with a strong 
German accent. 

The house at which I called was an imposing sandstone 
building with a covered entrance for carriages, standing in 
Bellevue Strasse. A footman ushered me through two reception 
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rooms, upholstered in flowered silk in the style of Louis Quinze, 
into a long, rather narrow room, filled with people and decorated 
with large paintings by modern French and German artists. The 
mistress of the house, a tall, handsome Jewess from Warsaw, was 
gorgeously dressed and wore a string of pearls the size of large 
peas. She affected a slight Polish “r” in speaking and a smile 
that seldom came off. Tea and englisches toast were handed 
round, and on a side-table was a display of cakes suggestive of a 
confectioner’s. Frau F. entertained a bevy of stout matrons, 
mostly dark and aquiline, near the tea-table, while a group of 
“young girls,” amongst whom was the daughter of the house, 
were giggling over past and prospective dance partners at the 
end of the room. From time to time a fresh visitor was 
announced : a member of the opulent financial set in furs and 
Paris frock; an artist patronized by Frau F.; or perhaps a 
fair-haired, vapid-looking Guardsman, who swaggered in inso- 
lently to pay his duty call after attending a ball at the house, or, 
if his debts were very pressing, to take a survey of the marriage- 
able daughters with a view to retrieving his fortunes. A little 
apart two women were discussing Frau F.’s pearls in an undertone. 
One said her husband had told her Herr F. picked them up as a 
bargain for £5000. The other one said Frau F. had told her they 
had belonged to the Empress Eugénie. 

In describing a German dance I will revert to my earlier 
impressions of Berlin, because in later years the dances had 
become a mere imitation of those in London and New York, and 
as an example I will take a small party in the University set. 

A week or two before the event I received a card stating that 
“ Herr and Frau X begged Fraulein Y to midday meal and dance 
at 7 o'clock” on such a date and “u.A.w.g.,” which is patriotic 
German for r.s.v.p. A midday meal at seven o’clock may strike 
the uninitiated as a slight anomaly until it is understood that 
the midday meal simply signifies dinner. At seven o’clock on the 
appointed day I arrived after a bitterly cold drive through the 
snow-covered streets, and found my hostess, hot and flustered, 
buttoned up to the neck in tight brown satin, my host in a frock- 
coat, and their daughter in a light dress, which was a compromise 
between a high and low dress, and with a wreath of artificial 
flowers in her hair. I was consigned to a group of obviously 
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shy girls, some in low dresses, some in high, who were herded 
together on one side of the room, trying to make conversation 
with each other. On the other side a group of angular youths 
was assembled ; the majority wore evening clothes and looked 
like uncomfortable waiters in them, but some looked slightly less 
unhappy in frock-coats and were struggling with the fastenings 
of their brick-red kid gloves. The only persons who appeared 
at their ease were officers in uniform. When a man came in, he 
was dragged by the host to the group of girls and forcibly intro- 
duced all round, whereupon he slunk off to the group of men; a 
girl on entering and making her curtsey was introduced and 
deposited by the hostess among the female group. When these 
painful operations were complete, we were sorted in pairs and 
sent in to dinner. The table was lighted by glaring incandescent 
gas and was decorated with vases of stiff flowers; one felt that 
it was there for eating purposes and not for ornament. As soon 
as the first shyness was over, all talked at the top of their voices. 
My neighbour was a lieutenant of the Guard of the usual type— 
tall, fair, and arrogant, with a blank gaze and an eyeglass. The 
conversation turned upon the University, where I was then 
studying. My companion patronizingly informed me that science 
had always interested him; indeed, he said, he himself had at 
one time wished to study, but of course that was impossible. I 
waited for the reason, wondering whether perhaps it was lack of 
brain on his part. “ You see,” he continued, “I belong to the 
Prussian nobility. Of course we can only enter the Government 
or the army. Science is not standesgemdss (i.e. in accordance 
with our rank). It is a pity.” 

I had received this remark with my best society smile and was 
prepared to laugh politely at what at first I believed to be intended 
for a joke. Then suddenly I realized that it was not a joke; 
indeed the Prussian, as a rule, is as lacking in humour as he is 
in tact. On a similar occasion, when friction between England 
and Germany was particularly acute, a Prussian lieutenant 
sitting next to me at dinner informed me that he had just ordered 
his boots for the coming campaign in England. 

The head of the family with whom I stayed was a professor 
of the University and, as already indicated, an advanced Liberal. 
He disliked the military spirit and consequently did not encourage 
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young officers to his flat. The family, however, was on intimate 
terms with a lady, well known in Berlin society, who moved 
principally in the military set; and the son of the house, who 
had just left school, was at lunch one day at this lady’s house, 
where he met a number of officers. Upon the conversation 
veering round to the army, one of the officers began to talk 
boastfully of what the German army could do in an advance, 
whereupon the professor’s son (who had an unfortunate habit of 
trying to be funny), inquired “ what would they do in a retreat ? ” 
The officer who was speaking paused and glared, and then went 
on with his remarks. 

That afternoon a strange officer called at the professor’s flat 
and asked for the son of the house, to whom he explained that 
he was the brother of the officer through whom the boy had 
insulted the army, and that he had come on his brother’s behalf 
to demand satisfaction. To my certain knowledge the pro- 
fessor’s son, a mere schoolboy, had never handled a weapon of 
any kind in his life, and he was challenged to a duel by an expert. 
In the circumstances the boy’s only course was to write an 
apology, which he did; and he was considered lucky to get off 
so easily. 

After dinner we all returned to the drawing-room, where 
coffee was served. In our absence the dining-room was cleared. 
Then the double doors were pushed back and a piano struck up ; 
in spite of a suggestive odour of dinner the two rooms made a 
passable ballroom. In Germany one seldom had dance pro- 
grammes and one was never supposed to go through a whole 
dance with the same partner. This would have given rise to 
comment. At the beginning of a dance a man would go up 
to a girl, click his heels together, bow as though his spine had 
suddenly given way, take her round the room for a few turns 
and then stop. Another man would approach and go through 
the same proceedings, and so on through the dance. At the end 
of the ball a trayful of flowers was brought in; the men took 
bunches and presented one to each of the girls they preferred, 
dancing a few turns with each. Finally the couples ended 
with a so-called “ polonaise,” or march round the room in twos 
or fours, usually led by one of the lieutenants, without whom 
any dance in Berlin was considered a failure. 
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Of the years I spent in Berlin the pleasantest were those passed 
in the busy precincts of the Berlin University. A dilapidated 
stucco building, situated in Unter den Linden almost opposite 
the Opera, flanked upon one side by the Museum and standing 
in its own small plot of ground, is known as the University. 
Chance visitors may perhaps have fallen into the error of sup- 
posing this to be the famous University of Berlin. It is in fact 
merely what one might call the head-quarters of that institution, 
containing the offices, the aula, and the law and philosophy 
schools. But the real University, the temple of the sciences, 
where the Doctor of Philosophy in natural science is manufac- 
tured, is a big, ugly block of dark yellow brick buildings in the 
north-west of the town, upon the one side looking out into Doro- 
theen Strasse and, on the other, extending along Bunsen Strasse 
to the embankment of the Spree Canal. 

It was in this building that Landolt sat far into the night, 
striving to weigh ether on the most sensitive chemical balance 
ever constructed ; here Virchow evolved his cellular pathology ; 
Bunsen was in his day director of the Chemical Institute, and 
Helmholtz reigned in the neighbouring Institute of Physics. In 
these laboratories a certain process of scientific evolution goes 
on, year in, year out, by which the schoolboy, raw, pimply, and 
narrow-chested from overwork, in the fullness of time and by 
much labour is moulded into the podgy, goat-bearded, be- 
spectacled Herr Doctor of the comic papers. And here too, lately, 
one cannot doubt, much, perhaps all, has been done to perfect 
the usage of poison-gas in war. It may seem incredible to us 
English that a great university should prostitute its learning to 
the base end of adding to the tortures of human beings at war, 
but that is because in England the Universities are powerful 
corporations ; in Germany they are State Departments and the 
professors are Government officials. We cannot conceive of the 
Warden of All Souls’ being compelled to produce a panegyric 
upon the Government on pain of dismissal from his office, or 
Professor Thompson perfecting abomb under threat of expul- 
sion; but in Germany it would be a very evil day for the rector 
of a university when he spoke against the Government, and if 
he merely showed silent disapproval it would not be long before 
his attitude attracted unfavourable notice. 
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But all these problems were far from my mind when I attended 
the chemical laboratory of the Berlin University as a student 
in the year 1908. My studies began in the middle of the winter 
term, and I remember the raw, piercing cold of the early morning 
when I started out for my first day’s work. It was a Monday in 
the middle of the Berlin winter. The remains of the previous 
night’s snow were being carefully cleared away by a busy army 
of street-sweepers, but the ground, the branches, and the little 
frozen ponds in the Berlin Thiergarten were still covered with a 
heavy white cloak. The Spree Canal was half frozen and black ; 
in the market-hall overlooking the canal old women with shawls 
over their heads were sitting near their baskets, warming frozen 
red hands over little charcoal braziers; men were unloading 
vegetables, oranges, and red-cheeked winter apples from barges 
moored amid the floating ice along the canal into baskets for 
the market-hall, or transferring their produce into small oblong 
carts, drawn by dogs of mixed heredity, whose incessant barking 
was positive torment to a sensitive person; the peculiar Berlin 
smell of burning press-coal briquettes issued from the houses; a 
brimming Weissbeer glass, very badly painted ona window-pane, 
drew attention to one of those beer-cellars, built below the level 
of the pavement, which correspond to our cabmen’s shelters. 
The doors were just being opened, revealing in the dark interior 
bare deal tables and chairs standing close together. 

I walked along the embankment as far as the University 
buildings, passed through the heavy door, which closed auto- 
matically behind me, and up the bare stone steps, lighted by an 
incandescent-gas lamp. The wall-niches were decorated with 
hideous plaster busts of Bunsen, Helmholtz, and other patriarchs 
of German natural science, giving that peculiarly sepulchral 
effect apparently aimed at by most designers of public buildings. 

The laboratory was not very full. Monday is known as “ blue 
Monday ” among German students, because then eyes are red 


and heads heavy after the amusements of the week-end. A 
whiff compounded of sulphuretted hydrogen, humanity, and 
steam-heating rolled out to meet me like a wave as I opened 
the door. Students in shabby suits and long, stained holland 
overalls were standing at their tables, collecting test-tubes, bottles, 
and other apparatus ; others were striving to repair the ravages 
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wrought by the laboratory servant in his tidying up on the 
previous Saturday. 

A girl-student, fat and Jewish, with fingers which, where all 
were unclean, stood out as the dirtiest and most stained, was 
lamenting in a loud voice over some missing parts of her Doctor 
Arbeit. The good little “ swot ” of not quite twenty-one—he had 
already almost finished his doctor’s thesis—who knew no form 
of pleasure but cheap “ University seats” at the Opera, was 
inflicting upon a weary but uncomplaining audience a description 
of last night’s performance of Rheingold; a ginger-haired man 
from the Spreewald was gloatingly detailing to his admirers an 
account (mostly unprintable) of his week-end pursuits. Suddenly 
there was a hush and the assistant professor went through into 
his private laboratory. He was a rotund, pasty-faced little man, 
wearing a soft hat and an unbuttoned ulster, through which one 
caught a glimpse of a rather greasy frock-coat. 

Ten o’clock struck—the scheduled time for the first lecture 
to begin; and the first and second Semesters, the beginners, 
trooped down to the lecture-room, armed with their pencils and 
notebooks. The academic quarter of an hour passed and at 
10.15 the professor entered amid a general stamping of feet from 
his audience. Here let us pause to notice a curious university 
custom. The stamping of feet is the recognized way of expressing 
approval or welcome ; the scraping of feet along the floor denotes 
disapproval. Thus, to welcome the professor, they stamp; to 
applaud any noteworthy saying of his, they stamp; and, on the 
other hand, if the professor, for example, stands so that he inad- 
vertently conceals what he has written on the board, they scrape ; 
or if he says anything of which his audience disapproves, they 
scrape again. 

He shuffled clumsily up to the lecturer’s table. Surely no 
Prussian drill-sergeant ever had him in hand, I thought, as I saw 
the awkward gait and ungainly little figure. His delivery was 
halting and bad; his intricate calculations on the blackboard 
invariably came out wrong; and his private assistant told me 
later that he himself was often obliged to fake the experiments, 
so awkward of finger and nervous was the Herr Professor. 

Then why in the world was he Director of the Institute ? 
Why did he deliver the most important lecture? Why was 
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attendance at his lecture next thing to compulsory? Well, one 
answer to the last question is that the lecture-fees formed a 
large part of his emoluments; but it went deeper than that. 
This little man, so wunprepossessing externally, was one 
of the keenest brains in Germany. If one could only con- 
trive to follow the halting, stumbling sentences, one enriched 
one’s mind with treasures of knowledge, hard to obtain 
elsewhere ; furthermore one would certainly be examined upon 
what he had said. So we took notes and afterwards disen- 
tangled them as best we could. Or better still, we bought his 
text-book on physical chemistry and took no notes at all. He 
was not only a great theorist but a practical inventor. We owe, 
among other things, the metal filament electric lamps, in their 
original form, to the brain of this little man, aided by commercial 
enterprise ; and he owed to the commercial enterprise that saw 
the greatness of his invention, the motor-cars, the town house, 
and the Gut or country place which he then enjoyed. One must 
not underestimate the business sense of the German professor. 

This much whilst we dozed through the lecture. Eleven 
o’clock came and brought a break for refreshment. Packages of 
belegte Brodchen (sandwiches), done up in grease-paper, appeared 
in the hands of the students with a suddenness that smacked 
almost of magic, a welcome repast, as in all probability their 
seven o'clock breakfast consisted only of coffee and dry rolls. A 
strong savour of cheese and garlic from the sausage thickened 
an atmosphere already heavy with heterogenous smells, and 
found no outlet, for the windows were never opened. 

Not what in England we should call a polished company ! 
But then, in Germany people do not go to school and the Univer- 
sity to learn good manners; one might almost say they go for 
one purpose only, namely, for the time being to sink their indi- 
viduality and to play their part in the tremendous machine of 
German scientific efficiency, to which the problems, commercial, 
economic, and military, of the German State are brought for 
solution. The men themselves are physically extraordinarily 
badly developed—they have usually not yet served in the army. 
Narrow-chested, short-sighted, and sallow, the average German 
student lays no claim to physical fitness, indeed he never con- 
siders the matter. As a schoolboy at the Gymnasium, as the 
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higher educational establishments are called with unconscious 
irony, the whole extent of his physical training was one hour a 
week at gymnastics in a closed room; as a student he takes no 
exercise whatever, except a few weeks’ skating in midwinter. 
Corps students are an exception to this rule. They are the 
University aristocracy and usually select jurisprudence for their 
studies. They belong to Corps or societies, which originated 
in the Middle Ages, and the aim of whose members, at least 
nowadays, is merely to drink large quantities of beer at cere- 
monial gatherings called Kommers, and to fight more or less 
dangerous rapier duels. In the course of the latter pastime the 
combatants manage to get at least one slashing cut apiece in a 
conspicuous part of the head or face, which when skilfully treated 
with salt by a competent barber remains as a perpetual monument 
to the owner’s prowess, and is an object of admiration to the 
German “ young girl.” 

The eleven o’clock interval was elastic. Within reasonable 
limits the students took as long as they liked for refreshment, 
except the first year men, who gobbled down their sandwiches 
and hurried away to another lecture. But the second year 
student or the Kandidat, 1.e. one who had passed his Verbands 
Examen, rested at his leisure and then betook himself to practical 
research work until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

At this hour the laboratory was again empty, except for one 
or two very impecunious youths munching sandwiches and the 
servant of the Institute, who prowled about, closing cupboard 
doors and turning out gas-jets. This man, an ex-drill-sergeant 
and a great favourite with the students, was by far the neatest 
and most personable member of the whole establishment. His 
iron-grey hair was always beautifully brushed, and his moustaches 
had just the correct upward tendency. He also wore the badge 
of a decoration. Ah, you think, a veteran who has seen service ! 
Well no, not exactly that ; he received it on the occasion of the 
last ministerial visit to the Institute, when every one (only 
excepting the charwoman), from the Herr Director downwards, 
got some token or other of Imperial approval, beginning with 
the First Class of the Order of the Red Eagle with Brilliants for 
the professor, and ending with a Fourth Class Order for the 
faithful sergeant. 
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All the other students went off at two o’clock to the principal 
meal of the day in one of the large, noisy, gilded cafés in or near 
Friedrich Strasse. I always found a motley crowd there between 
two and three in the afternoon. Amid smoke and human beings, 
perspiring waiters ran about carrying steaming dishes of Casseler 
Rippspeer (pickled pork) with Sauerkraut, Vienna Schnitzel, pea- 
soup and other dainties, or balancing trays bearing a dozen or so 
thick-handled beer-glasses with the dexterity of jugglers. Hung 
on pegs along the wall there were fusty brown overcoats belonging 
to the poorer men beside the brilliant emerald-green, red, or 
purple flat-topped cloth caps and the dark paletots of the smart 
Corps students, and the light grey cloak, the sword-belt, and 
Pickelhaube (helmet) of the officers from the neighbouring Kriegs- 
academe. A three-course meal cost about one mark twenty-five 
(1s. 3d.) in 1908. 

After an interval of an hour or so the laboratory began to fill 
again. Experiments or lectures proceeded until six o’clock, but 
most people went out before that, for a cup of coffee and a glance 
at the papers, to the little confectioner’s shop in Schadow Strasse. 
A typical small German shop this. One entered a small, over- 
heated room, blue with tobacco-smoke. There was a large white- 
and-green tiled stove standing out from the wall; the accommo- 
dation consisted of a dozen round marble-topped tables, marked 
with brown wet rings from the coffee-cups and littered with 
newspapers. The sickly greenish brown walls were hung with 
framed prints of the Kaiser, the Kaiserin and their ancestors, 
with a Bismarck or Moltke, maybe, to break the monotony. 
One ordered a cup of coffee, or perhaps a Kaffee verkehrt (literally 
“coffee upside down”), which being interpreted meant that the 
cup would contain more milk than coffee. A clean-looking elderly 
woman, wearing a black silk apron, brought it (most excellent it 
was), in a thick, white stoneware cup, together with nice fresh 
Kaffeekuchen (cake). 

This was the end of my first day at the University and may 
be taken as typical of the average student in Berlin at that time. 
Though often uncouth and far from the English idea of a ’Varsity 
man, the student always appealed to me more than any other 
type of German. And I had many opportunities of making his 
acquaintance thoroughly. 
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In considering the eccentricities and foibles of the German 
student it must always be remembered that his circumstances 
are entirely different from those of the average English ’ Varsity 
man. The German student, especially in the philosophical faculty, 
is often the son of a poor country schoolmaster, parson, or doctor, 
with scarcely enough money, scraped together by his family, 
to enable him to pay the very moderate fees of the University. 
He does not live in a comfortable residential college, but in cheap, 
ill-furnished lodgings on the north side of the Spree Canal, and 
he ekes out his meagre allowance by giving private lessons at 
one mark fifty an hour (1s. 6d.) to backward schoolboys, and 
spends some three to five years of arduous study to qualify for 
a post which, when obtained, will bring him in from £50 (as an 
assistant at the University) to £150 (as a schoolmaster) per annum. 
Yet he grudges no time or trouble to obtain his degree; and I 
think that in the blatantly material Germany of to-day perhaps 
the student of philosophy, at least in his university days, is of all 
Germans the least touched by the canker of greed and arrogance, 
and is the last connecting-link with the vanishing Germany of 
Schiller and Kant. 


GWENDOLINE BERKELEY 


GOVERNMENT AND GLOOM 


AN officer on leave recently observed: ‘‘ We laugh in the front 
trenches, we smile in the supports, we keep our pecker up in 
billets, we “‘ grouse ” a bit at Head-quarters, and then return to 
gloom in London—I prefer the trenches.” Such varying moods 
are entirely intelligible, and though intended as a reproach to 
the Back, it would be strange and even unseemly if London 
emulated the cheerful and unconquerable optimism of the Front, 
just as it would be deplorable if those who are doing the actual 
fighting allowed themselves to be infected by that apprehension 
of which a due measure is appropriate to the seat of Govern- 
ment and the field of preparation, though entirely out of place in 
the theatre of action. This, after all, is sound Napoleonism : 
pessimism in surveying the situation, in shaping your policy and 
in making your plans, optimism in prosecuting them. London, 
however, as will be seen, lives under a cloud. 

The men in the trenches have every reason to be pleased 
at the manner in which they have done and are doing “ their 
bit,” like the men on the water or under the water, wherever 
they may be. The actual combatants are the only section 
of the population who can afford to laugh just now, and the 
faculty of laughter is not the least of their attributes. We 
can understand that their cheerfulness should carry them through 
the outskirts of the firing-line, and the dreary days in billets, 
where they read of the delightful tours of theatrical companies 
who have patriotically gone to the Front to entertain “ our 
brave boys,” though practically never getting beyond that 
vast, overgrown, impenetrable Back of the Front which has 
reached such unwieldy dimensions. Nor can we be surprised 
if the returning soldier feels a slight chill as he approaches Head- 
quarters and penetrates that atmosphere of “ grousing”’ which 
settles down like the fog of war on the non-combatant section 
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of every large army. Armageddon brings out all that is best 
in the best natures, and much unsuspected greatness in lesser 
natures, but is likewise apt to develop the littleness of little 
men who suddenly find themselves decked in brief authority 
and in a position to harass, to thwart, and to patronize. The 
serious Staff work to which the finest intellects of the Army 
apply themselves in war is the severest test of capacity, because 
practice follows swiftly upon theory as in no other walk of life. 
There is no more attractive field of activity. It is recognized 
by all fighting men that success in war depends upon concen- 
trating the best brains at Head-quarters, and no one in the 
trenches grudges Staff officers in the proper sense of the term 
the relative comfort and greater security in which they move 
and live and have their being. To fulfil their function they 
must operate under as favourable conditions as circumstances 
permit. G.H.Q. should never be under fire, though in these 
days of enormous range this may be an unattainable counsel of 
perfection. An army whose moral was so low as to necessitate 
its Commander-in-Chief exposing himself could have little hope 
of victory. Such is never the case in any portion of the British 
Army. 

It is outside the actual Brain of the Army—the real Staff 
which does the work—that those excrescences flourish which in 
some wars have given a bad name to “ Staffs’ whose every little 
foible is apt to be grossly exaggerated. Moreover, in the present 
war G.H.Q. suffers from an irritating irruption of politicians and 
their hangers-on for whom the campaign across the Channel 
presents itself as a convenient and accessible Joy Ride, though 
occasionally one or other of them come to grief in a manner which 
causes infinite glee throughout the Army—a pleasure denied to 
the British public through the incident being suppressed by the 
Censorship. A friend of the writer who was present some months 
ago at a gathering at Saint-Omer graced by distinguished public 
men, described their conversation as exclusively running on vacant 
Garters, possible Peerages, baronetcies expectant, etc. etc. The 
Great War loomed small in their minds save as causing a certain ~ 
displacement of water in domestic politics and disturbing various 
personal and Party “claims.” We cannot be surprised if the 
attitude of politicians is occasionally reflected in certain military 
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coteries where the trifles of life are exaggerated and inordinate 
interest is taken in such matters as the last batch of K.C.B.’s— 
equally puzzling for omissions as for inclusions—the vexed ques- 
tion of “ mentioned in dispatches,” what Dug-out will get the 
next Division, why Blank got a Corps, why Rank did not get an 
Army, etc. But there is this difference between distinctions 
gained at the Front and the empty titles lavished at the Back, 
namely, that the former almost always signify increased oppor- 
tunity, while the latter usually mean less than nothing save 
that you may have drawn a cheque to a Party organization or 
ingratiated yourself by some despicable piece of servility to some 
Party Whip. 

There is some “ grousing”’ among soldiers upon a question 
on which no civilian is competent to pronounce, viz. as to whether 
an undue share of decorations goes to the less serious part of Staffs, 
the personal Staff, which occasionally arouses antagonism because, 
rightly or wrongly, it is said here and there to be selected for other 
than purely military reasons. There is necessarily a certain géne 
between the able-bodied men who feel that they bear the brunt 
of the war, getting all the kicks and relatively few of the ha’pence, 
and apparently equally able-bodied men doing nothing in par- 
ticular, and not doing it very well, at the back of the Front. 
The former feel that some of the latter would be more useful if 
they took an occasional turn in the trenches, relieving those who 
have had a monopoly of mud. It is naturally not for out- 
siders to pronounce upon these high mysteries. But no student 
of the war in contact with the regimental officer could fail to 
note this friction. 

Another observation which floats from the Front is the sugges- 
tion that the work of the Army would be materially facilitated if 
all British generals learnt to love one another as all British 
admirals are alleged to do—and concentrated their prejudices 
on the broad-backed Boche ; also if it became the unwritten law 
for all Staffs to think well of the handiwork of all other Staffs, 
and to develop their critical faculty on introspective lines. Stag- 
naut warfare is alleged to have developed lateral comment, with 
the result that should any contretemps occur to any Corps or 
Division on the left or on the right, the Divisional Staff or the 
Corps Staff in the immediate neighbourhood is over-ready to 
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infer some imperfection in the arrangements of the adjoining 
Corps or Division, as the case may be. It is psychologically 
noticeable that Divisional Generals frequently entertain the 
highest opinion of Corps Commanders or Army Commanders, 
a fortiors Commanders-in-Chief—views reflected by their respec- 
tive Staffs. But it is averred that Divisional Generals and 
Divisional Stafis take as severe a view of other Divisional 
organizations as Corps Commanders and their Staffs of the 
proceedings of other Corps. This phenomenon is explained 
as only natural because Generals, Lieut.-Generals, or Major- 
Generals would understand each other’s operations better than 
_ they would, say, those of Colonels or Field-Marshals. Such may 
be the explanation, but it will be a great day for the British 
Army, and a bad day for the Boches, when our Generals feel 
themselves to be a Band of Brothers. People have hardly 
realized the growth of generalship, which is attaining giant pro- 
portions. “Somewhere in Africa” there is a Side Show of 
which the Generals number over 100—some say 103, others 119. 
A local magnate bent on hospitable thoughts, who invited every 
officer of the rank of Brigadier and upwards to dine, expecting 
perhaps 10 or 15, would be greatly surprised on the appearance 
of over 100 Generals, which it must be admitted, considering 
that we are an essentially non-military nation, is a remarkable 
product of a year and a half’s war in a secondary theatre of 
operations. According to the wits there is a real risk of Arma- 
geddon leaving us with a preponderance of Field-Marshals, any 
of whom would be insulted by a command of less than a million 
men. 

One would not refer to such matters were it not that according 
to all accounts the moral of the British Army is so splendid 
that there is no risk in mentioning them. Moreover, some 
should be set right, and could be set right, and in the event 
of these pages reaching the eye of any man in authority in 
a position to get things done it might be worth his while to 
try and remedy such grievances as could easily be disposed of, 
particularly the distribution of rewards. Justice is an unattain- 
able ideal in this imperfect world, but that is no reason why the 
authorities should fly to the other extreme and ignore the very 
existence of battalions which have obviously distinguished them- 
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selves in the thick of the fighting and had “a hell of a time” 
in the Dardanelles or elsewhere, while piling it on non-combatants 
whose services in some cases it would be hard to specify. Per- 
sonal Staffs would not suffer in esteem by postponing their 
decorations until the final fireworks. There is likewise the moot 
problem of posthumous Honours, which is understood to have 
been solved in the only fair and decent way in the French army 
and some other armies, though hitherto our military Mandarins 
have been impossibly sticky and unyielding. It is a matter of 
sentiment upon which there is great and growing feeling as the 
area of injustice becomes enlarged and families multiply from 
whom this last sad solace is withheld. They have sacrificed 
their all but the medal is withheld—except in the rare case of 
the Victoria Cross. Is not this the very refinement of cruelty ? 

On the graver problem of the mutual relations between 
generals of approximately equal rank and their Staffs there is 
alleged to be some improvement as the conflict develops and the 
issues are more keenly appreciated. If one-tenth of what one 
hears is true there is room for considerable amelioration. This 
phenomenon is no peculiarity of our Army, it was always rife in all 
armies from time immemorial for some reason never explained. 
The first army that overcomes this weakness would be irresistible, 
which, happily, is unlikely to be the German army, as schaden- 
freude is the keynote of the German character. Despite their 
theoretic patriotism German generals enjoy one another’s dis- 
comfitures even more than they enjoy the defeat of the enemy. 
Still, if the Staffs of British generals would relinquish—for the 
war—the practice of crabbing other generals, it would be a 
most salutary change which would do away with much of that 
“ grousing’ which our returning officer from the trenches has 
noted as an unattractive attribute in the atmosphere encircling 
Head-quarters. 

However, it is not for any civilian to cast the contumelious 
stone at any one within sound of the guns. People who live in 
glass-houses can’t afford to do so. Although we have now been 
plunged in the greatest of all wars for a year and a half, the Back 
has hardly begun to try and do its duty by the Front. There 
has been no serious attempt to set our house in order or to estab- 
lish conditions affording a fair chance to the fighting man to pull 
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us through. No wonder London “ gloom ” oppresses the cheeriest 
optimist. But if our optimist be also a man of intelligence, as is 
not infrequently the case with the man of action, and if he be 
in a position “ to get the hang of things” during his flying visit 
home and happens to come in contact with the predominant 
politicians, the next time one meets him he is apt to say, “ Now 
that I have seen something of what is going on here I under- 
stand why people at the Back are so much more depressed 
than we at the Front. Such a Government would take the 
heart out of a hero. Thank Heaven I don’t live here.” At 
any rate the fighting men are doing something for the National 
cause, but we unfortunates can only clench our fists in impotent 
wrath and metaphorically consign the Coalition to perdition 
without apparently taking any practical steps to get rid of it. 
It is this sense that something ought to be done while month 
succeeds month without anything being done that explains the 
peculiar atmosphere of the metropolis. Englishmen and English- 
women—who are as acutely conscious of the situation as the 
men—are all bent on winning this war, as life would not be 
endurable either for this generation or for succeeding generations 
if the Mailed Fist gained the day, or, with the aid of the Treasury, 
la Haute Finance, and Undesirable Aliens and their political 
friends engineered a patched-up truce after a “ drawn war ” that 
would enable the “ frightful adventure’ to be resumed at the 
first favourable moment. We all feel that, despite the wilful 
blindness and ghastly ineptitude of Ministers during the years 
before the war, the appalling waste of time and corresponding 
waste of money during the war, the British Empire and her Allies 
still hold the winning cards in her hands, thanks to certain stupen- 
dous blunders of Germany, who at one time unquestionably held 
victory within her grasp. But every intelligent person, whatever 
their previous politics and prepossessions, are doubtful whether 
any Asquith combination will play the right cards. It is not 
merely that we have in power a Government which is not the 
best possible War Government but a Government which is 
the worst possible War Government. The German Emperor, 
who there is every reason to believe was born into the world 
primarily in order to save the British from themselves, may 
conceivably do our work for us, but we have no right to burden 
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our country, which includes the future as well as the present 
and the past, by the heavy handicap of a Cabinet which gives 
the impression that it would lose the war if it could. Lord 
Milner lately shocked all the Pundits of Progress—who, having 
for many years derived their inspiration from Potsdam and 
played Potsdam’s game, forthwith abused him as “ a» German ”’ 
—by saying aloud what had long been in the minds of observant 
people : 

Personally, he disbelieved all the hints and rumours with which 
the air was rife, of the existence of some unavowed reason for the 
tenderness which was shown to enemy trade, but it was no wonder 
that the man in the street was inclined to believe them, and if 
there was this persistent belief in the existence of some occult 
German influence in the very heart of our administration, it seemed 
to him that the policy of the Government was largely responsible. 
(Lord Milner, House of Lords, December 20, 1915.) 


This may, at any rate, be said without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that neither before nor during the war have His Majesty’s 
Ministers ever really seriously taken the gloves off against Ger- 
many. Their tenderness would not have mattered so much 
had they allowed the fighting men to take the gloves off,- but 
notoriously from the outset of hostilities, the Greys, the Haldanes, 
the Simons, with the connivance of the Asquiths and the rest 
of them, buttressed nowadays by Unionist Mugwumps, exhausted 
their ingenuity in restraining our fighting men, especially those 
of the supreme arm, the Navy, from hitting and hurting Germany. 
Among their earliest acts after Mr. McKenna, who is alleged to 
be at heart a Pacifist with little stomach for war, had allowed 
all the German Reservists to flock back to the Fatherland, was 
the arbitrary promulgation of the monstrous Declaration of 
London previously rejected by Parliament, on the initiative of 
Sir Edward Grey, acting doubtless on the suggestion of his friend 
Lord Haldane, whose advice we know he values above all others. 
This gratuitous folly was of incalculable advantage to the enemy 
and a corresponding injury to the Allied cause. It was one of 
the wickedest acts ever perpetrated in war by any man calling 
himself a patriotic statesman, but then throughout the war Sir 
Edward Grey has behaved as though our interests were neutral 


rather than belligerent! The Declaration of London was but an 
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incident in a policy with which it was consistent. We believe 
that in the case of the Foreign Minister it is not really wickedness 
but weakness, which Treitschke described as “the sin against 
the Holy Ghost,” as did also Napoleon, but Ministers have no 
one but themselves to thank for the profound distrust with which 
they are regarded. They have, on the whole, behaved as though 
they were afraid of making serious war upon Germany, who has 
only been encouraged by their feebleness and cowardice to re- 
double her ruthlessness at the expense of any unfortunate British 
victims who happen to find themselves in German clutches. 
Wherever Englishmen are gathered together there is eager specu- 
lation as to the true explanation of our amazing attitude, which 
is only second in interest to the mystery of our political inefficiency. 

The French have placed the sole responsibility for the strategy 
of the war upon General Joffre. He is held responsible for 
anything that may go wrong in the Balkans as well as upon the 
Western Front. Here every one shuffles behind the back of 
somebody else. There are so many cooks employed that when 
anything goes wrong it is the easiest thing in the world to blame 
“the other fellow.” The Defence Committee has only sat once 
since the summer of 1914. Since then we have had Cabinet 
Committees, Dardanelles Committees, War Councils, Sub-Com- 
mittees of War Councils, reorganized General Stafis, Allied 
Councils, and so forth. Yet who is responsible for the strategical 
conduct of the war? Does any one know? Is it the Twenty- 
Two, t.e. His Majesty’s servants; or the Five, 7.e. His Majesty’s 
Upper servants, as Mr. Churchill called them? Is it now Sir 
William Robertson; or is it Lord Kitchener? It is in reality 
always the “other fellow,” since so far nothing has gone suffi- 
ciently right for any one to claim responsibility. Meanwhile we 
are drifting towards a stalemate, which is tantamount to defeat. 
What is the solution? Upon this opinions differ, but the differ- 
ences among those who desire a change is nothing like as great 
as the differences between those who wish to keep things as 
they are, and the party of reform. The issues were clearly and 
uncompromisingly stated in the House of Commons the other 
day, which shows how far things have gone, because Westminster 
is about the last place where one would expect to hear sense on 
strategy. 
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Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, who has seen something of more than 
one theatre of war, was engagingly frank (House of Commons, 
February 15, 1915): 


The peoples of England, France, Russia, and Italy have shown 
themselves time and again ready to make all sacrifices to outstrip 
the enemy in ships, money, and men. But unless we as a nation 
mend our disorderly ways of dealing with this great problem I am 

certain that we shall not really begin to succeed. There is no 
use in mincing matters in this business. We discuss. The enemy 
decides. We investigate. The enemy plans. We wonder at 
what happens. Then comes the emergency. First we act, then 
we plan, and then we decide afterwards. One has only to look 
back to see what has been the course of events. We have had to 
deal with the situation which we have not shaped but which has 
been shaped for us. Personally, I believe that that must be the 
inevitable result if the final court of appeal is twenty-two people, 
or a body of that sort, because wherever one has a large thing 
like the Cabinet deciding a great question like this, one will always 
find that a strong man will be just strong enough to get part of 
his scheme, but not all of it, because there are too many critics. 


The consequence was inevitable. ‘‘ We drift, and the enemy 
moves, and his movements are apparently very sudden, but they 
are only sudden because of previous deliberation and preparation 
which the enemy had made during the preceding four or five 
months.” We were suffering from the fact “that our directing 
forces have been all devised for peace and not for war. The 
result is that we are distracted, busy and confused.” At an 
ordinary time it would be impertinent in an inexperienced member 
to suggest a remedy : 


but I feel that at a time like this, if any one has anything to say, 
here is the place where he ought to say it. I am not going to 
suggest anything revolutionary, I am not going to suggest that 
any person’s liberty should be threatened. We have seen the 
War Committee established. Why should there be a War Com- 
mittee in a Cabinet? Is it not possible to reduce the Cabinet 
during the period of war to the number of four? I cannot see 
why this should not be done. I think four a good number rather 
than five. I think five an evil number, because it enables one 
person to take a neutral position between two contending factors, 
and then you get compromise and mistakes. . . . I would suggest 
that four is quite a sufficient number to make decisions, and to 
be responsible for the policy and the conduct of the campaign, 
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and I submit to the Prime Minister that those four should have 
no administrative office. 


Captain Amery, who has also seen a good deal of several 
current campaigns and is a profound student of war, also made 
a valuable contribution to the discussion, which, however, needless 
to say, fell on the deaf ears of the Prime Minister and was boy- 
cotted by the Progressive Press, which continues to regard the 
war as an inconvenient interruption to the old Party Game. 
Like every other intelligent and disinterested man—indeed like 
everybody outside the Coalition and Colney Hatch—Captain 
Amery regards the present chaos as grotesque. As an alternative 
he advocated a small War Government, consisting of (1) the 
Prime Minister, (2) the Chief of the General Imperial Staff, who 
was responsible for military policy, (3) the Secretary of State for 
War, who was concerned with raising, equipping, and organizing 
the necessary armies, (4) the First Sea Lord, whose functions 
corresponded with those of the Chief of the General Imperial 
Staff, (5) the Foreign Secretary. To these might be added : 


some person especially interested in the social, economic, and 
industrial questions of this country—not necessarily the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, certainly not the head of the Home Office, or 
of the Local Government Board, or of the Board of Trade, and 
not necessarily a Cabinet Minister at all. A body of this sort, 
free from heavy routine work, and able to sit every day and 
able to consult continuously as to the solution of problems before 
they are actually forced upon the Government, would afford us 
the means of securing continuity of policy, and that policy, when 
decided upon, should be carried out vigorously and rigorously. 
We must be forearmed as well as forewarned. 


Our failure had not arisen through mere lack of plan but also 
from want of driving power. We not only needed a clear policy 
but stronger executive influence. Such being the desideratum, 
it sounded ironical when Captain Amery added : 


That can only be done by a single man, and that man must neces- 
sarily be the Prime Minister himself. A Committee such as I 
suggest would greatly strengthen his hands, and enable him to 
arrive at a clear view of what the policy of the country ought 
to be; but no constitutional device should supersede the necessity 
of having the Prime Minister on it. It is to him the country must 
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look to supervise, co-ordinate, to impel, and to guide the work 
of all the Departments of the State, filling the people with his own 
enthusiasm and his own determination (my italics). There must 
be one man at the head conducting the war, and he must not be 
afraid to lead; he must not be for ever like one stepping warily. 
He must tread forth boldly and with confidence, relying on the 
ground on which he stands, and on the fact that the resolution 
of the people will bear him out in whatever he is prepared to do. 


This is a very polite, parliamentary, and roundabout way of 
saying that our most urgent need is a new Prime Minister. You 
cannot make an empty sack stand upright, nor can you endow 
Mr. Asquith with a series of virtues of which he does not possess 
one scintilla. Enthusiasm, determination, vigour, and vision are 
unknown in 10 Downing Street, though they are the ABC of 
successful war Premiership. Without them any war might be 
lost. 

Thus we have one serious solution advocated in the House of 
Commons, viz. to take the war out of the hands of the Twenty- 
Two and the Five (who, it would be no exaggeration to say, owe 
their political position not to their knowledge of war so much 
as to their nescience of war, which they resolutely put aside as 
an unclean thing with which no self-respecting parliamentarian 
could have any truck) and appoint a small War Government in 
which knowledge would be combined with responsibility. It 
would be an infinite improvement on the present system, but 
then anything would be better than “‘ the Limit ” under which we 
now live. Were we engaged in debate with Germany the Coalition 
Government would be admirable; it could hardly be improved 
upon. Were we at law with Germany it would be adequate. 
But we are at war with Germany, and for this it is as inept 
as any body that the ingenuity of man could devise. Such a 
Government as Sir Mark Sykes or Captain Amery desiderate would 
command general confidence. There is also the plan of following 
the French example and choosing a Joffre to run the war, which 
is set forth by a very able and experienced man of affairs with 
inside knowledge. Here is his solution of the present impasse : 


It is for the Government to place the whole direction of the 
war in the hands of one man: and to limit its own field of opera- 
tions to providing that man with everything he requires. There 
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is only one Englishman whom the country would support, were 
he given uncontrolled responsibility. Lord Kitchener has never 
been given a chance. The chance which should be given him is 
' to thrust upon him complete responsibility: and to leave him 
to conduct the campaign with the help of Sir William Robertson, 
or any one else he chooses. Lord Kitchener’s appreciation of 
future events, though unknown to the public, will be found remark- 
able. Thus on August 13, 1914, according to the most eminent 
military authorities, the war would probably last three months, 
and could not possibly last beyond eight months. On that day 
Lord Kitchener said he was preparing for a war that would last 
three years... . On August 20, 1914, Lord Kitchener told the 
Cabinet that the main German attack would come upon the line 
Antwerp-Namur, and not through the Ardennes or the Vosges. 
The French and the General Staff thought otherwise. On August 21 
[1914] Lord Kitchener began to be anxious about the position at 
Maubeuge and foresaw the retirement of the French and British 
forces. On September 3 [1914] Lord Kitchener went to France 
and helped to strengthen the hands of General Joffre at the Battle 
of the Marne. On January 11, 1915, Lord Kitchener urged upon 
his colleagues the danger to Serbia of a German attack, the prob- 
ability that Bulgaria would join the Central Powers if no action 
was taken, and urged the dispatch of a force to Salonika, and the 
seizure of the Salonika Railway. For this he contended during 
the whole month, but was finally overruled on January 22. In 
June 1915 he reopened the subject of Serbia, but nothing was 
done. I have not observed, and I have had opportunities for 
close observation, that his military judgment or his political judg- 
ment has failed. It is true that he has expressed, often enough, 
diverse opinions upon matters that have not been fully explained 
or examined. But after examination his judgments have been 
sound, and his instincts have throughout been those of a successful 
commander. I hold no brief for Lord Kitchener. It matters 
nothing to me whether he commands the united forces of the 
Empire or is hanged to a lamp-post in Whitehall. I only care 
for the success of the British armies. I am certain of this. Success 
under our present system of divided responsibility is out of the 
question. We are heading for failure and disaster. If the country 
can find a better man than Lord Kitchener, let him be chosen at 
once. But in my view Lord Kitchener should be given a chance. 
This should be a term—from now until October next. Should 
he then have failed to impress the nation and our Allies with the 
sense of security and confidence—let him be removed, and let us 
Vd somebody else—but never again a Junta of Five or Twenty- 
wo. 
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So upon one point all who have no axe to grind, 1.e. the great 
majority of the community, who only care about beating the 
Boches, are agreed, namely, that the Five and the Twenty-Two 
as now constituted are a public peril. Nevertheless the Five 
and the Twenty-Two, buttressed by a background of fifty kindred 
Committees, remain the men in possession to make war and mar 
peace. It is an open secret that the working motto of the apex 
of this system—the Prime Minister—is, “ J’y suis, j’y reste.” 
Can our friends from the Front wonder at the “ gloom ” pervading 
the Back? But they are entitled to ask the country and to 
be answered, “If you can get rid of generals who don’t fail, 
why do you tolerate politicians who never succeed?” Why 
indeed ? 


L. J. MAaxse 


THE BANK VOLE 


Tue bank vole, also known as the red vole, and red mouse, and, 
scientifically, as Hvotomys glareolus, is a most taking little animal. 
In appearance it is not unlike the meadow vole—to which it is 
related—but it has a much more elegant appearance, though 
for smartness it cannot be compared with the long-tailed mouse, 
which is a most aristocratic-looking little creature; but then 
all the true mice are the personification of grace, and the voles 
are usually much more plebeian. However, the red vole comes 
between, it is not so “ clodhopperish ” as the meadow and water 
voles, and not quite so elegant as the long-tailed, large-eared, 
big-eyed mouse that the country people call the “ greyhound ! ” 
Yet the red vole is a neat little animal, with a delightfully con- 
sequential manner. Its name of “red” vole is, of course, a 
descriptive one, for its coat is a foxy red above. Its under- 
parts are white, or rather greyish white, but both its red fur 
and its white are dark at the roots. Its general brown-red 
colour is protective, as it harmonizes beautifully with the 
soil, fallen leaves, and the dry undergrowth that it likes to lurk 
among. 

To return to this vole’s appearance, it has a rather foxy 
expression, especially when it pricks its ears and puts its intel- 
ligent little head on one side. A peculiarity of this mouse is 
that it looks as if its head was too big for its body, for its hind- 
quarters are small, and its tail short (though not so short as that 
of the meadow vole), and it has a neat, trim waist, so that it 
always makes me think of the bison, though how a small mouse, 
which at the most does not measure more than five inches from 
the tip of its nose to the tip of its tail, can remind one of such 
a huge beast is hard to understand—but the likeness is there ! 

The bank vole is found throughout Great Britain and its 
adjacent islands, but is absent from Ireland, which points to 
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the very ancient separation of that island from Britain and the 
European land mass, for with us its remains are found in all the 
more recent deposits, and it has been identified from the forest 
bed, which means that it existed here in preglacial times, and 
that it was a contemporary of many extinct creatures. This 
vole and its closely allied forms are found throughout the Palearctic 
realm, as the northern temperate parts of the world are called 
in zoological language. 

In England its distribution is uneven, it is much more plentiful 
in some localities than others, but on the whole it is a common 
species, sometimes a too common one, but of this more presently. 
It is also found throughout Scotland and most of the Scotch 
islands, but some of the island races differ considerably from the 
type, one or two even receiving specific names, for instance 
E. alstoni and E. erica from the Inner Hebrides.* These island 
races show how long this vole must have been an inhabitant 
of Great Britain, for it could only have reached these islands 
by a land connexion in the days when they were part of the main- 
land, yet as it is not found in Ireland, the only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that we received the bank vole from the Con- 
tinent after Ireland was separated from us, but prior to the 
carving out by ice and waves of the present indented west coast 
of Scotland. Of course in many cases there can be no doubt 
that mice have reached different islands by other means than a 
land connexion, once in a way a mouse may be carried across 
a narrow strait on drift-wood, or by other accidental means ; 
but where a number of neighbouring islands have a similar fauna 
it is safe to conclude that they received it from the same source, 
at the same time, and by the same means. 

Now to return to the point at which I was saying that occa- 
sionally the red vole will increase to such an extent as to be 
a nuisance. There can be no doubt that in the vole plagues 
which have sometimes done so much harm to agriculture this 
vole has more than taken its share of doing mischief, for whereas 
the meadow vole confines itself to grass and such food the bank 
mouse will eat anything of a vegetable nature. Even when not 
pressed by hunger there is little it will not eat ; under ordinary 
circumstances its diet consists of nuts, corn, berries, “ green 


* Mr. Ogilvie Grant on “ Mouse-hunting in the Hebrides ” in Country Life. 
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that it was a contemporary of many extinct creatures. This 
vole and its closely allied forms are found throughout the Palearctic 
realm, as the northern temperate parts of the world are called 
in zoological language. 

In England its distribution is uneven, it is much more plentiful 
in some localities than others, but on the whole it is a common 
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It is also found throughout Scotland and most of the Scotch 
islands, but some of the island races differ considerably from the 
type, one or two even receiving specific names, for instance 
E. alstoni and E. erica from the Inner Hebrides.* These island 
races show how long this vole must have been an inhabitant 
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by a land connexion in the days when they were part of the main- 
land, yet as it is not found in Ireland, the only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that we received the bank vole from the Con- 
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it is safe to conclude that they received it from the same source, 
at the same time, and by the same means. 

Now to return to the point at which I was saying that occa- 
sionally the red vole will increase to such an extent as to be 
a nuisance. There can be no doubt that in the vole plagues 
which have sometimes done so much harm to agriculture this 
vole has more than taken its share of doing mischief, for whereas 
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stuff,” roots, bulbs, and the bark of trees, to say nothing of 
many other things. 

It is usually found in woods and hedgerows, among shrubs 
and bushes, hence its name of bank vole in opposition to the 
meadow vole, which is found out in the open where the red mouse 
does not go if it can help it. It is noticeable that the meadow 
vole which haunts the open fields is a much duller colour, its 
brown coat being a more indefinite shade, but this tint appears 
to be exactly fitted for hiding among the stems of the grass, 
where it matches the shadowy spaces, but the other vole is 
adapted for different surroundings, for the red-brown leaves and 
dry fern found among the undergrowth of the situations that it 
loves. 

A favourite spot for a colony of bank voles is, in the autumn, 
under a sweet chestnut-tree, but such a spot generally attracts 
lots of mice of all the common nut-eating kinds. Under one of 
these trees in the heart of a wood I have trapped bank voles, 
long-tailed mice (ordinary dark form), the big “ yellow-necked ” 
mouse, and the common house mouse. Some of the bank voles 
I put in a cage so as to be able to study their ways, and I found 
them the most amusing and interesting of mice. There were 
three of them, two medium sized, and one rather large, and I 
believe they were two females and a male, but however this 
might be they quarrelled indiscriminately, and it was evident 
from the way the big one fought with the smaller ones that 
forbearance towards the “‘ weaker sex” is no part of the ethics 
of a gentleman bank vole ! 

The cage in which they were placed was a glass-sided one 
(late a small aquarium) and I put two inches of soil in the bottom, 
and gave them a handful of wood shavings to make a nest with. 
They quickly settled down, and celebrated their “ at homeness ” 
by a general scrimmage! I was quite nervous lest they should 
hurt each other, but after watching them carefully I came to the 
conclusion that there was a good deal of bluff about it all, for 
they would stand opposite each other squeaking furiously, and 
from the noise it sounded as if murder was intended, but they 
never came to actual grips, the worst that happened was for one 
to push at the other with its forepaws. Once I saw the big 
vole knock a little one over, but the latter made no attempt to 
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get up, it simply lay where it was and struck out with both fore 
and hind feet, in which fashion it was able to “‘ comb the hair ” 
of its opponent with much greater effect. 

One particular combat that I watched arose across a piece of 
bread that I had dropped into the cage. A small mouse found 
it and at once started to eat it, but before it had time to gnaw 
off more than a mouthful or two out came a second vole. No. 1 
did not wait to see what No. 2 would do but reared on its hind 
legs and squeaked, so did No. 2, though it had not yet seen the 
treasure-trove that its friend was so anxious to defend. Then, 
like two boxers, they approached each other, but there was a 
great deal of manceuvring before they were able to exchange 
prods—“ prodding ”’ is the word which best expresses what they 
did, for they lunged at each other rather than exchanged blows. 
This went on for several minutes (in the meantime mouse No. 3 
had carried off the bread and was eating it in the shelter of the 
nest) until the smaller one, seeming to think that it had had 
enough, turned round and “ scuttled ” off, but No. 2 raced after 
it and brought it to bay in the corner of the cage, whereupon 
No. 1 launched out so vigorously that the other was fairly driven 
back, but the fight ceased as suddenly as it had begun, both 
appearing to realize that the bread in dispute had disappeared. 
In two or three seconds the squeaking began again: they had 
found the culprit and what was left of the bread. The thief 
ran round the cage bearing its spoils, and turning round some- 
times to squeak as well as it could with its mouth full. The end 
of it all was that the bread fell to pieces, and each took a bit and 
ate it up. But for many of their quarrels there seemed no reason 
at all, neither why they should start or stop, so that I wondered 
if it was not sheer idleness at times. Gradually, as they became 
better friends, the fights grew fewer, but it was always easy to 
start one by dropping in a tiny bit of any food they were par- 
ticularly fond of. The mischievous joy these voles showed on 
hearing the mice in the next-door cage squeak was quite amusing. 
The minute a squeak was heard out they rushed, and glanced 
around, eager for the fray, evidently thinking that some strangers 
had invaded their own particular quarters and that they would 
have to repel them. No one who had seen one of these mice 
sit up and listen with pricked ears to the strife next door 
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could have doubted that, like the Irishman, they loved a 
“ shindy.” 

Being short of a cage one day for a newly caught vole I put 
it into that of the three, but they gave it such a “ warm ” recep- 
tion that I had to take it out again. Now how badly their 
conduct contrasted with that of some long-tailed mice: when a 
stranger was introduced into their cage they met it, smelt it over, 
licked it, and led it into the nest ; but I must admit that though 
the conduct of these latter mice was an object-lesson to creatures 
both big and small, my family as a whole dubbed them “ un- 
interesting,” and voted the voles “‘ amusing little beasts!” But 
it is always so, virtue goes unrewarded ! 

At any rate I would recommend bank voles to anybody of 
a sporting turn of mind, cock-fighting would not be in it with a 
properly organized vole match!—but seriously and without 
joking these mice, though certainly most pugnacious, were 
nothing to some shrews I kept in captivity which fought to the 
death. They would probably have also to take second place to 
moles, which are very fierce and persistent fighters. 

Despite their quarrelsomeness my three bank voles shared 
their bed, and they made up a very comfortable nest by shredding 
the wood shavings and piling the stuff into a heap. I often 
watched them making up their bed, but never saw them actually 
shredding the material, this latter task being done out of sight 
inside the nest. The collecting was quite amusing to watch. 
A vole would come out, and after a run to the end of the cage 
would come back to the nest, which it would look at, and then 
proceed to gather up all untidy pieces that might be lying around. 
The way the sorting into bundles of equal lengths was done was 
quite funny, for the mouse held the bunch against its stomach 
exactly as a man sorting straw for thatching holds his bundle. 
Anybody who has seen this done will be able to picture exactly 
how these mice went to work. As soon as a mouthful was 
collected the mouse took it in its jaws and ran inside with it, 
but should there be any difficulty in getting through the entrance 
hole it would at once turn round and drag its burden in back- 
wards, when there was no difficulty. 

All food not wanted for immediate eating was also taken 
inside the nest or buried. It was really pathetic to see the trouble 
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they would take to store away safely some particularly treasured 
piece of food, only to have it stolen a minute or two later. One 
day the smallest of three found a piece of walnut, and highly 
delighted it carried it off. At first it hardly seemed to know 
what to do with its find, but the others being safely asleep in the 
nest it appeared to come to the conclusion that the best thing 
would be to hide it before they woke up. Under the circum- 
stances the usual store corner beside the nest was no use, so 
after sitting up and considering, it took the piece of nut to the 
end of the cage farthest from its comrades, dropped it, and began 
to scratch in the loose soil. I fancy that its purpose was to 
excavate a hole, but the loose earth only crumbled in on it, 
though the nut was buried all right by falling in with the soil. 
In another moment the mouse was out, covered with dust and 
earth, but a shake threw the bits from its fur, and it looked 
round for the treasure. When it could not see it, it seemed 
thoroughly to understand what had happened, and after smelling 
at the spot, ran away, caught hold with its teeth of a piece of 
lettuce and dragged it to the buried treasure. Then it fetched 
another, which was also placed in position; at last it had five 
piled one over the other, and serving to cover up the hidden 
walnut, but even then it was not satisfied. It stood and looked 
at its handiwork for a second, then turned on its heels, and began 
scratching the soil over the heap. Its fore feet went up and 
down, and the earth flew out between its hind ones in a patter- 
ing stream, and then as suddenly as it had begun, it stopped, 
turned round, and had a look to see the result; but no, the work 
was not perfect yet, it went close to the heap and pushed and 
poked at the soil with its nose, just as a dog does when burying 
a bone. After a minute or two of this it stopped, sat up on its 
hind legs, and looked round with pricked ears at the nest, but 
there was no sign of interruption yet, so it ran off, picked up an 
empty nutshell, and added that to the heap; next it found a 
chestnut skin, and then two or three other odds and ends, but a 
movement in the sleeping-quarters sent it scurrying away to the 
other end of the cage, where, in the most innocent manner, it 
sat up and washed its face. At lightning speed its paws passed 
over its head and then down its body, after which it went into 
the nest—perhaps to rest. 
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Alas! for the treasured nut, hardly had its owner gone to 
bed than the biggest mouse came out; he looked round, snuffed 
the air, paid a visit to the corner of the cage, then explored the 
new heap, and having smelt it over began to tunnel under, and 
in less time than it takes to tell was out again with the walnut 
in his mouth, and then and there sat up, held it in his paws, and 
nibbled away until he had eaten it all! The labour of the 
smallest vole had been thrown away ! 

Afterwards I found that these mice were never discouraged, 
each stored up the food it did not immediately require, and each 
mouse stole from the hoards of the others. This “laying by ” 
habit shows that in a free state they must put away considerable 
quantities of food for winter use, and that the hoards of nuts 
and berries sometimes brought to light do not necessarily belong 
to the dormouse or the long-tailed mouse, but may be the granary 
of a bank vole. A point I should like further information on, 
but which it was impossible to learn much of with several mice 
together in a cage like mine, is whether this mouse, or rather 
vole, lays by stores in its burrows after the systematic manner 
of the brown rat, or whether it hides one nut here and buries 
another somewhere else, like the haphazard squirrel, which is 
always putting away food for a future day, but when that time 
comes seldom knows where to look for its scattered belongings. 
But I am inclined to think the red vole too sensible for “ scatter- 
brained ” conduct like this, and that it is more likely to behave 
like its distant connexion the brown rat. 

In its essence the gathering together of winter stores is of 
course an instinct, for what can a short-lived mouse that was 
probably only born in the spring of the year know of the winter 
scarcity of food? Yet no one who has watched the behaviour 
of these tiny creatures day after day as I have could doubt that 
it is an instinct considerably tempered with reason. 

The savage races of mankind, who generally live in much closer 
companionship with animals than we do, regard animals and birds 
(we are told by many writers) as creatures differing in kind and 
not in degree from themselves, but until quite lately civilized 
man has looked down on the “ brute creation ” as mere machines 
moved by hereditary impulses! Nowadays we allow that 
reason is possible to the inferior creatures, but I doubt if that 
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much-abused individual, ‘‘ the Man in the Street,” realizes the 
intelligence possessed by any of the “ lower animals,” excepting 
the horse and the dog ! 

When watching such creatures as mice and voles and trying 
to enter into the “whys” and “ wherefores” of their actions, 
it is hard not to credit them with human ideas and thoughts, 
and one comes to the conclusion that instincts, inherited habits— 
call these unreasoning actions what you will—play a much 
smaller part in the behaviour of these little creatures than most 
people would believe. 

A habit of my bank voles which I should certainly place 
under the heading of an instinct was their way of bolting for 
shelter the instant anything moved above their cage. Even 
a shadow on it would send them scurrying home. Of course in 
the mouse world death generally comes from above: the hovering 
kestrel will swoop down and bear them off, or at night the soft- 
winged brown owl may come gliding by, drop down, and fly off 
with a vole in its talons before the unfortunate creature knew 
that danger was abroad ; so survival of the fittest has resulted 
in only those that bolt for shelter or “ freeze’ like stones being 
left to perpetuate the species. By keeping quite quiet they may 
sometimes escape detection, but to bolt appears to be the best 
plan and that most often resorted to. 

These voles were bold enough with any movement or noise 
that came from their own level : for instance, if I tapped on the 
glass they would only turn round and gaze with pricked ears 
to try and make out the cause of the noise, or perhaps they would 
come and try to sniff at my fingers, but if I raised my hand they 
would be gone in an instant. 

All these little characteristics show that the dangers that 
come from the ground level are ones that it is almost useless 
to flee from. The most determined of the red vole’s four-footed 
foes is the bloodthirsty little weasel, which destroys more than 
even the brown owl, for it is no bigger in girth than the mice 
it hunts, and can follow them through all the windings and secret 
ways of their burrows. The weasel being one of the fiercest and 
most persistent of hunters, the mouse whose trail it elects to 
follow is already lost, no matter the turnings and twistings of 
the poor mouse, or how often its line is crossed or confused by 
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other mice ; the weasel is a skilled hunter, and with its marvellous 
“nose ” can unravel it all in a manner that would put to shame 
the best pack of foxhounds in the kingdom. 

Another of the woodland hunters which takes toll of mice, 
the bank vole among other sorts, is the fox, which partakes 
far more of this class of fare than is usually credited. Another 
creature which assists in the task of keeping down the numbers 
of the voles is the badger : it is by no means averse to a few young 
ones if it can chance on a nest, but it is too clumsy a creature to 
catch the older mice. 

Then, to return to the feathered foes and those which attack 
from above, there are the barn owl and the long-eared owl, both 
eaters of mice, also the “crows,” the magpie, and jay, all of 
which will eat mouse if they can get it, these latter probably 
accounting for many a young or weakly individual. In short 
a red vole, like all other mice, lives a life which may be ended 
at any instant—death ever stalks at its heels—but I do not think 
it therefore follows that the little thing is unhappy: its terrors 
are short-lived, frightened one moment, it is happy the next ; and 
of the mouse world one may well say “sufficient unto the” 
second “ is the evil thereof! ’’ What matter if the weasel passes 
through the burrow, sending the family scampering headlong 
in all directions, and there is one less to share the good food when 
the fright is over: they creep out to the feeding-place under the 
chestnut-tree in a few moments, the nuts are good, and the 
night still and fine, so all must nibble away and think not of 
those that are gone, but bolt, bolt quick, when the shadow in 
the bushes moves and springs out into the open; again one is 
left behind, but who knows what has happened, for there was no 
sound to tell! A moment or two and out with cocked-up tails 
the voles creep again, only to freeze stock-still in their doorways 
as a shadow floats across the moonlit space, or the brown owl, 
in the tree above, makes the still night ring with its hoot, as its neck 
swells out like a hen’s egg. And so the night passes, and the day 
dawns, and the weasel wakes from its slumber in some old stump 
and comes forth to search for breakfast : again there is the alarm 
and the rushing to and fro, and again there is a vole less—and 
so the war is waged, night and day the enemies are about, and 
the mice have no time of security, but with the spring, however 
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depleted their numbers, nursery affairs are undertaken, and 
soon there is a new generation to take up the struggle for the 
existence of the species. But sometimes, when man has inter- 
fered with the “ Balance of Nature” and reduced the natural 
foes of the voles, the latter have a glorious time: they increase 
and multiply, each family (numbering from three to six or seven) 
is reared without loss, and in a favourable season may in their 
turn be the parents of promising youngsters, and then we have 
a “vole plague,” and wonder at the reason ! 

But whatever drawbacks there may be to the red vole con- 
sidered from the agriculturist’s point of view, my individuals were 
the most charming little creatures and a most fascinating subject 
for study. 

FRaNcEs Pitt 


VOL. LXVII 8 


THE PAPEN PAPERS 
A STUDY IN BRITISH INTELLIGENCE WORK 


From time to time one is encouraged to believe that the German 
Superman seems cleverer than he actually is, and that the British 
Underdog is less of a fool than he seems. Indeed we could 
scarcely be so inane and idiotic as British Governments would 
make us out to be. There must be some explanation of our 
world-wide reputation for Machiavellism, which can hardly 
repose on the public utterances of Lord Lansdowne or Lord 
Crewe in the House of Lords, or those of our Foreign Minister in 
the House of Commons. It is possibly attributable to the pungent 
contrast between the guileless attitude of simple-minded states- 
men who would not hurt a fly, and the sharp and effective action 
of British subordinate officials of all Departments operating beyond 
the purview of the Deadheads of Downing Street, who have 
proved over and over again that when they get a free hand they 
can be as keen and capable as our Parliamentarians are the 
reverse. 

We have to pretend that all Germans are very wonderful, 
otherwise we should never get anything done--and moreover, 
the German Government qua Government is ten times more 
efficient than the British Government because it is manned by 
men of action instead of by men of words—and as the Germans 
pretend the same a fictitious legend is propagated concerning 
German capacity. As a matter of fact, wherever and whenever 
he is given a fighting chance the Briton is man for man incom- 
parably better than his enemy—the British sailor than the 
German sailor, the British soldier than the German soldier, the 
British official than the German official—even our despised and 
much abused diplomats than German diplomats, tied though 
the former be to one end of a wire with Lord Haldane at the other. 
The British journalist is certainly superior to the German journa- 
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list, as we learn every day from such performances as those of 
“The Man who dined with the Kaiser.” The Lokal Anzeiger 
could not arrange for any member of its staff to dine with the 
King at Buckingham Palace or during any of His Majesty’s visits 
to the Front in France ! 

If we could only scrap our politicians, who are useless except 
for speech-making, which in itself is useless in war, all would be 
well with our cause. We are reminded afresh of the smartness of 
British agents by a series of events in the United States, of which 
no very clear account has yet been published in this country, 
including the clever seizure of the papers of a notorious German 
agent named Albert, upon whom an ingenious trick was played 
some months ago in the Elevated Railway of New York, which 
caused him to look the other way while his bag was appropriated. 
Subsequently came the equally clever capture of the compro- 
mising documents found on an American journalist named Archi- 
bald at Falmouth last August, which afforded conclusive evidence 
of the dangerous machinations of the Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Dr. Dumba, which ultimately led to the 
latter’s recall. The German Embassy was equally implicated 
through the person of its Military Attaché, a certain Captain 
von Papen, who under cover of his diplomatic position in Washing- 
ton has divided his time between trying to buy munitions for 
Germany and organizing outrages against the United States by 
explosions and otherwise. 

Owing to “ The German Vote,” which has of late years been 
welded into a formidable political factor under the auspices of 
the German Embassy in Washington, the American Govern- 
ment was painfully anxious to confine the controversy to 
Austro-Hungarian channels, there being no “ Austro-Hungarian 
Vote” to speak of, but encouraged by his prolonged immunity, 
Captain von Papen, with his precious colleague Captain 
Boy-Ed, German Naval Attaché, went to such outrageous lengths 
as anarchist and incendiary that it became impossible to wink 
at their performances any longer, and ultimately the American 
Government was compelled to suggest their recall, in which 
Germany reluctantly acquiesced. The Mailed Fist had the humilia- 
tion of being constrained to beg Washington to ask the 
Allies to afford “safe conducts” to von Papen and Boy-Ed, 
for their return to the Fatherland. In announcing this favour 
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(December 15, 1915) the American Secretary of State, Mr. Robert 
Lansing, wrote Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador: “ It 
is also understood that they will, of course, perform no unneutral 
act such as carrying dispatches to the German Government, etc.” 
Needless to say, German diplomats, who are bound by no obliga- 
tions, ignored this request, stupidly forgetting that the “ safe 
conduct ”’ for their persons did not cover illicit documents, with the 
result that our exceedingly well-informed Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which deserves the utmost credit for this feat, took posses- 
sion of Captain von Papen’s papers on his arrival at Falmouth 
on January 2, 1916. From these a selection has been published 
in a White Paper and presented to Parliament, from which we make 
copious extracts which throw a flood of light on German propa- 
ganda in the United States and incidentally contain information 
upon German problems and difficulties not to be found elsewhere. 
While the officials responsible for this coup are to be warmly 
congratulated on their performance, one cannot help regretting 
that the editing of the Papen papers should have been in the hands 
of the anemic sentimentalists of the Foreign Office, in whose 
eyes British interests invariably occupy a subordinate position 
to foreign susceptibilities, whether neutral or hostile. As a 
consequence this White Paper is full of asterisks signifying 
omissions. Who is responsible for these omissions? Are they 
inspired by a proper discretion or by a desire to protect personages 
and interests not entitled to protection ? 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the salient points which, 
so to speak, strike one in the face. The operations of 
German “ attachés”’ enjoying diplomatic privilege will be no 
surprise to students of German methods. Nor have we any 
right nowadays to affect astonishment at the vagaries of the 
Washington Government. Otherwise one could hardly repress 
one’s amazement at the continuance of Count Bernstorff in 
Washington in the face of Annex 1 and Annex 2, which show 
that though Papen may have organized the chief outrages, Bern- 
storff was always behind Papen. He paid the piper and pre- 
sumably called the tune. Every German wants value for his 
money, and we may be quite sure that Bernstorff exacted “ strict 
accountability ” from his subordinate for the dollars disbursed 
from the Embassy Exchequer. The reader will gather from the 
“ Table showing sums paid into Captain von Papen’s account ” 
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in Annex 2 that the German Military Attaché received from 
Count Bernstorff salary and expenses at the rate of $583 10c. 
per month, say £116. There were besides large lump sums paid 
in at irregular dates, clearly for special objects. Thus, on 
November 25, 1914, the German Embassy paid $2000 into 
von Papen’s account, which was about the time that large pay- 
ments were being made by Papen to Herr von Wedell, who 
was implicated in the forgery of passports in the United States 
and subsequently left New York with money provided by Papen. 
It is difficult to believe that Count Bernstorff would have been 
innocent of the purpose for which his money was used. Then 
from Annex 2 it will be seen that on January 15, 1915, the well- 
known New York firm of G. Amsinck and Co., which is alleged 
to have British connexions and which seems to have acted as 
regular financial agent for von Papen, paid $700 to Horn, who 
is believed to be the man who tried to blow up the Vanceboro’ 
Bridge. Were Messrs. Amsinck and Co. aware of the purpose for 
which this money was being used, as they must have heard 
of the attempt shortly after its occurrence on February 2? It 
is suggestive that three days before this payment to Horn by 
Messrs. Amsinck and Co. the German Embassy paid $2000 into 
Captain von Papen’s account, and three days after the attempt 
to blow up the Vanceboro’ Bridge Count Bernstorff paid $2000 
into the same account. Again on May 11, 1915, Captain von 
Papen paid $500 to the German Consulate at Seattle for Schulen- 
burg. A dynamite explosion took place in Seattle Harbour on 
May 30, 1915. Is not this another case of cause and effect, 
and may not the $3600 paid into von Papen’s account by the 
“Embassy ” on March 25 have had a reference to this interesting 
episode ? 

We make no complaint—it is not our business: if the 
Americans like to have their harbours and bridges blown up 
by Bernstorff and Papen we don’t mind, though we cannot help 
wondering what would have happened had the parts been 
transposed and a British Military Attaché had been convicted of 
the things brought home to von Papen and a British Ambassador 
suspected of those of which Bernstorff is rightly suspected. 
The British Government would have received an ultimatum 
from “ Too Proud to Fight” within forty-eight hours—but then 
there is no “ British Vote ” in the United States, 
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No. 1 
Translation of a letter from R. von Witp to Captain von PAPEN, 
Washington 
Ministry of War. 
No. 536/14 g.A. 1 5 Lereziczr Strasse, 
Secret. Beruin, W. 66. 


March 12, 1914. 


According to newspaper reports, several railway trains were 
blown up by revolutionaries during the troubles in Mexico. 

In order to form an opinion whether, in the event of a 
European war, explosions of this kind would have to be reckoned 
with, it is requested that, if possible, information should be 
obtained as to how these attacks have been carried out. Were 
mines and explosives placed on lines which were little guarded 
or were the attacks carried out from the train by igniting a 
charge of dynamite, or by the employment of infernal machines ? 

By Order, 
R. von WIL. 
To Herr von Papen, 
Royal Prussian Captain on the General Staff of the Army, 
Military Attaché at the Imperial German Embassy at Washington. 


(Through the Foreign Office.) : 


This significant inquiry at a peculiarly interesting moment 
(because March 1914 is the month in which the German Govern- 
ment is believed to have finally made up its mind on war the 
following summer and was putting the finishing touches on its 
preparations) was not answered for some months owing to the 
absence of Captain Papen in Mexico, as may be gathered from 
his reply (No. 5 in the White Paper). 


Translation of letter from Captain VON PaPEN to the 


Wark OFFICE 
Military Attaché, 
J. No. 69 Mexico, 
Secret. July 29, 1914. 


Subject-matter Blowing up of the Railway. 


I received only yesterday the communication of the 12th 
March (J. No. 536/149 (sic) A.1). I am convinced from personal 
evidence that all the recent cases of destruction of railway lines 
by explosion were brought about by burying dynamite under the 
line itself and then igniting it by an electric current as soon as 
the train has reached the appointed place. 
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I consider it out of the question that explosions prepared in 
this way would have to be reckoned with in any European war. 
They are only possible on lines that are ill-guarded, which, as in 
this country, often pass for miles through revolutionary districts, 
and have no protection other than a pilot train in front of the 
passenger train. 

The mountainous nature of the country and the highly 
artistic way in which the lines are laid (kunstvolle Tracierung) 
greatly favour these attacks. 

Infernal machines so far as I know have never been employed. 

PAPEN. 
To The War Office. 


No. 2 of the White Paper is the translation of an extract 
from a letter from Captain Boy-Ed, German Naval Attaché in 
Washington, to his fellow-conspirator. 


GERMAN Empassy, WasuHrneTon, D.C. 
Captain VON Papen, 

Military Attaché (at present in Mexico). WasuinetTon, May 25, 1914. 

Dear Papen,—Best thanks for your friendly and instructive 
letter of the 11th May. 

Your arguments made a great impression, not only on Count 
Bernstorff, but also on the Austrian Ambassador (Dumba). At 
Bernstorff’s suggestion your letter was confidentially communi- 
eated to the latter. In his reply Dumba said that your letter 
was remarkable for its terseness and lucidity. 

For my part, I was especially pleased by what you wrote 
about Huerta, the only strong man in Mexico. In my opinion, 
Admiral von Hintze (German admiral in Mexico) was not quite 
right in his estimate of him, for Huerta can scarcely be such a 
drunken ruffian as Hintze so often implies, if only because a 
chronic drunkard could hardly have kept so uncertain a position 
under such uncommonly difficult circumstances. I met a number 
of people in Mexico City who were in close touch with Huerta, 
and without exception they all spoke very highly of the President’s 
patriotism, capacity and energy. 

I likewise do not share the views of our worthy admiral about 
the timeliness or the possibility of international intervention in 
Mexico. 

Yours,. 


Boy-Ep. 


Next we have an extract from a letter from the Potsdam 
branch of the Disconto Gesellschaft, a leading German bank 
which also honours London with a branch which is at the present 
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time actually, we believe, run by Germans though nominally 
under British supervision. The envelope of this communication, 
which is signed “R. Mimel,” is addressed to “S. H. Herrn 
Hauptmann von Papen, Military Attaché, German Consulate, 
Vera Cruz, via Galveston Torpedo Mail Service.” 


Porspam, July 25, 1914. 


. . . Latterly the Bourses have been entirely under the 
influence of unfavourable political news. At one time it was 
rumoured that Austria had mobilized two army corps and was 
to advance in company with Italy into Albania ; at another time 
it was maintained that Austria was going to adopt a severer tone 
towards Serbia. Moreover there were constant rumours that 
Russia was again making efforts to come to an agreement with 
England providing for extensive support in the event of a war 
with Germany. 

The horrible assassination of the heir of the Austrian throne 
and his Consort has suddenly given the European Bourses fresh 
proof that new difficulties and differences are constantly cropping 
up in the Balkans which must be adjusted before things can 
settle down again. 

.. . Austria has sent Serbia an ultimatum, which Serbia 
has not accepted. Consequently relations have become still 
more strained, and most probably Austria will declare war. 
. . . (Added by hand.) We have never before seen such pre- 
parations for war as are being made at present (our italics— 
the date of this testimony concerning the action of Germany 
being singularly suggestive). German Government Stocks 
fell to-day 1 per cent. 


A report from Rear-Admiral von Hintze to the Imperial 
Chancellor, dated Mexico, July 21, 1914, pays a glowing 
tribute to Captain von Papen, accompanied by this recommenda- 
tion : 


Herr von Papen leaves on the 30th July for Washington. I 
should be guilty of an omission if I did not mention him with 
commendation to your Excellency on this occasion. I would, 
however, go further, and humbly mention to your Excellency 
that I consider that ‘the services of Captain von Papen during 
his appointment here warrant his recommendation to the favour 
of His Majesty the Emperor and King.’ Captain von Papen 
already possesses, among Prussian decorations, the Royal Order 
of the Crown (4th Class). 
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Then came the anti-climax: 


I humbly submit to your Excellency the request that you 
would be so good as to lay before His Majesty the proposal 
that he should bestow upon him the 4th Class of the Order of 
the Red Eagle. 


As the crisis developed in July 1914 the indispensable Papen 
hustled back from Mexico to Washington, preceded by this 
“ cable in naval cipher ” to Boy-Ed, July 29, 1914. 


Leaving Vera Cruz Sunday Mail Tug. If necessary arrange 
business for me too with Pavenstedt. Then inform Lerssner. 
Russian Attaché ordered back to Washington by Telegraph. On 
outbreak of war have intermediaries located by detective where 
(sic) Russian and French Intelligence Office. 

PAPEN. 


He evidently had no illusions concerning peace. 

The first of the Papen papers after the outbreak of war is a 
communication from “ Always yours gratefully Filipino,” written 
from “the acting Great General Staff, Section 3 B Political 
Section,” beginning “ My dear Aggregado Militar,’ dated Berlin, 
N.W. 40, September 29, 1914. It is interesting for two reasons, 
firstly as establishing Papen’s Press activities, not that they 
have ever been seriously disputed, and secondly as disclosing the 
gravity of the check to Germany on the Marne. 


Herewith I send you (by order of Section 3 B) a few articles 
which have been passed for publication in all home and foreign 
papers. You will please arrange for them to have wide publicity. 
If I can ever be of any service to you here, I will gladly do so. 
I hold myself at your commands. ‘These articles will show you 
how one can become celebrated in a short time. 

The war news which you receive in America, in spite of all 
our efforts here, will prove meagre and not in accordance with 
the truth. At first things went on at a giant’s pace ; at present, 
however, there is a hitch; but I hope that by the time you - 
receive these few lines this will have been overcome. The 
Austrians are fighting well, but their leadership is bad ; they had 
to retreat as far as the Carpathians. The reaction on the Balkans 
and Italy’s attitude is correspondingly bad; but we—.e. our 
troops—will pull the matter through all ght. Of course, you 
will stay in the U.S.A. as long as the war lasts and it will probably 
drag on over the winter. 
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There is an interval of six months before the next letter, 
which is from Lieut.-Col. H. Herwarth (formerly German Military 
Attaché in Washington) to Papen, dated Berlin, March 
10, 1915, containing warm tributes to Americans, firstly 
Major Langhorne, United States Military Attaché in Berlin at 
the outbreak of the war : 


“Of course you know he is returning. Every one regrets his 
departure. He is quite exceptionally popular with every one 
here (Berlin).”’ 


The second recipient of Colonel Herwarth’s compliments is a 
certain Mr. Edward Lyell Fox, alleged to be Vice-President and 
General Manager of Wildman’s Magazine and News Services. 


Lyell Fox can give you news of Berlin. He is reliable and 
understands how shamefully dependent on England the United 
States have become. Pro forma, of course, he is neutral (our italics). 
I think there will soon be a big change in American opinion. I 
should like to write more, but there is no time. We are frantically 
busy here in the Press section. A small part of our work is now 
being printed, as you will observe from the Nord Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung which I enclose. Let Boy-Ed have a look at it, 
and give him my kind regards. He has probably received my 
pamphlet on the campaign of enlightenment in America. 


The artless American who is apt to take “campaigns of 
education ” seriously as ‘“‘ the spontaneous expression of public 
opinion” will be interested to learn on such unimpeachable 
authority as the ex German Military Attaché in Washington that, 
like everything else, this propaganda is run by the Great 
General Staff of Berlin, which is a political no less than a military 
institution, though the politics are always subordinated to 
militarism. 

There is another letter from “ Your old friend Herwarth 
(to-day promoted to Lieut.-Colonel) ” : 


Beruin, March 22, 19165. 

DEAR Papen,—I hope that you and Boy-Ed have received all 
my letters which I forwarded to you through Langhorne and Fox 
(our italics). 

Would you do me a great favour? Shortly before I left 
Washington I sent a bill to the War Office for books and maps 
purchased, etc. This bill of about 36 or 40 dollars duly reached 
the War Office but the amount was not immediately paid over 
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to me, because the War Office had written to ask you whether 
the necessary vouchers were available. 

Perhaps you could look into this matter when next you go 
to Washington. 

I hope people over there will gradually see reason, and I am 
sure that you and Boy-Ed will do your share to contribute to 
this result. I do all I can by influencing the reporters, who always 
come to me (our italics). 


An innocent layman unversed in military etiquette might be 
tempted to ask en passant whether it was altogether “ cricket ” 
for Major Langhorne, the Military Attaché of the United States 
in Berlin, to carry dispatches from the German General Staff to 
the German Military and Naval Attachés in Washington during 
war between Great Britain and Germany? One might have 
thought that like Mr. Lyell Fox, Major Langhorne in so doing 
was only exhibiting “‘ pro forma ”’ neutrality, somewhat inadequate 
in an American official ? 

Then we have a gushing letter from the great Bernhardi, who 
had been requisitioned by his Government to undo the disastrous 
effect of his book by propaganda in the minor key in the American 


Press : 
Posen, GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, . 
April 9, 1915. 

Dear Caprain,—I beg to thank you most sincerely for your 
kindness in sending me a copy of the New York Sun containing 
my two articles. I am glad to hear that these articles will, in 
your opinion, have a good effect, as far as that is at all possible 
in America. The advertising manner in which they publish 
things is of course thoroughly American ; a private communica- 
tion of mine has been printed without any authority from me. 

I have now written two further series of articles for America. 
The Foreign Office wanted to have the first of these, entitled 
“Germany and England,” distributed in the American Press ; 
the other, entitled “‘ Pan-Germanism,” was to appear in the 
Chicago Tribune. I shall be very glad if you could forward to 
me one copy of each of these articles. They will certainly have 
some sort of effect. This is evident from the inexpressible rage 
with which the British and French Press have attacked these 
two Sun articles. They have insulted me in the most incredible 
way. 

a I agree with you that military success will be the 
decisive factor for opinion in America. But, also, England’s 
interference with American trade will not fail to have a certain 
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effect. I hope that both will take effect together. I think, 
however, that especially in the West, where I expect there will 
soon be a big attempt to break through, we have serious and 
difficult times to look forward to, but I confidently believe that 
we shall successfully overcome them. With best wishes, etc. 
Fr. BERNHARDI. 


Please remember me kindly to Herr von Bernstorff. 


The twelfth document in the White Paper consists of 
extracts from the letter of our “pro forma” neutral friend, 
Mr. Edward Lyell Fox, Vice-President and General Manager of 
Wildman’s Magazine and News Services. It was “ conveyed to 
America by hand,” addressed ‘My dear Papen,” and written 
from “ Hotel Adlon, Berlin, W., July 28”: 


Just a few words to let you know how things are going. I 
explained to v. Herwarth (Lieut.-Colonel now) the difficulties 
of your work in N.Y. I presented your letter to Major Deutel- 
moser and delivered and posted everything else. Prince Hatzfeld 
had me out to luncheon and gave me an interview on America’s 
work in the German Red Cross, which I hope to send out from 
Berlin by Saturday. Princess Friedrich Leopold of Prussia had me 
out to Potsdam and we got up (sic) an interview on “ The Spartan 
German Woman in Time of War.” But best of all there is some- 
thing big coming through the Foreign Office—Prince Henry on 
the Freedom of the Seas. So you see I have been fairly busy 
the short time I have been here. . . . Your Berlin looks wonderful 
this summer; the climate, they tell me, is unusually good. Of 
course, on the part of the masses, there is an undercurrent against 
Americans, but the people worth while are all splendidly broad- 
minded. It is my sincere conviction, and the belief of many 
other American correspondents here, that the misunderstandings 
between our countries is due to the poor advice and the warped 
view-point of the American Embassy in Berlin. 


Apparently the unfortunate American Ambassador could not 
attain that level of “ pro forma” neutrality which extorted the 
admiration of Colonel Herwarth in the person of Mr. Fox, who 
adds : 


President Wilson cannot know the German view-point under 
existing circumstances. Write me how things are going. Best 
wishes for successful work. 


Yours, 
KE. L. Fox. 
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As the writer of this letter is so obviously an enemy, we 
should imagine that even our easy-going Foreign Office would 
withdraw any facilities granted to “the Vice-President and 
General Manager of Wildman’s Magazine and News Services” on 
the assumption that he was a real American and not a German 
in disguise. 

Next in the Papen papers comes the translation of a letter 
from Prince H. Hatzfeld, written in Washington on some 
“ Tuesday ” not further particularized—last summer : 

Dear Papen,—My wife writes me that Bulgaria will certainly 
come in on our side after the harvest at the end of August, and 
she is certain that Roumania will remain inactive. Since the 
Austrian Ambassador, Hohenlohe, is in Berlin, the news sounds 
credible. 

Princess Hatzfeld is to be congratulated on her perspicacity, 
but surely what was known to her and her husband on this 
Tuesday should have been known to the British and Allied 
Governments, who cultivated extraordinary illusions as to what 
Bulgaria would not do and what Roumania would do. Prince 
Hatzfeld’s note contains a delightful German touch which 
Washington will appreciate. 

I telephoned to-day to Albert. The Ambassador, in my 
opinion, should nevertheless issue a statement to enlighten the 
native Americans and the pro-Germans and to lead their thoughts 
into the right channels. The people are really so stupid (our 
italics). And besides, by this means we can openly defend the 
Americans (Adams, Hodley) who are implicated in this affair. 

Yours ever, 
H. HatzFep. 

At about the same time “ Yours ever, B.E.,” presumably 
Boy-Ed, sent this blood-curdling message to “ Dear Papen,” for 
whom things were getting hot : 


A secret agent, who returned from Washington this evening, 
made the following statement: “The Washington people are 
very excited about von Papen and are having a constant watch 
kept on him. They are in possession of a whole heap of incriminat- 
ang evidence against him. They have no evidence against Count B. 
(presumably Bernstorff) and Captain B.E.!” 


On September 1, 1915, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, 
the ill-starred Dr. Dumba, wrote a cheerful little note to “ Dear 
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Herr von Papen,” in which there are some tantalizing stars 
indicating omissions in the White Paper, saying: 


Things are going splendidly in Russia. If only the Darda- 
nelles hold out. Do you not also feel anxiety on that score ? 
Everything has ended happily in Washington, and people already 
think they hear the bells of peace ringing! We have not got 
that length yet, but it just shows what a great effect is produced 
by good words and a light hand. 


The next gem in the collection is a letter from “‘ Mr. Walter H. 
Knight, of the Bridgeport Projectile Co., to Mr. Carl Heynen, 
Treasurer Room 1807, 60 Wall Street, New York City,” dated 
“‘ Bridgeport, Conn., September 11, 1915”: 


Specifications and drawings for 3°015 shrapnel cases and 
4‘11 high explosive shell duly received, and beg to advise as 
follows : 

First: We will be unable to furnish steel under both physical 
and chemical specifications owing to fact that manufacturers of 
steel in the United States will only assume responsibility under 
one of these requirements. Our quotations are based on furnish- 
ing steel as per physical requirements only, as this, in our opinion, 
is the most essential. 

Second: Shrapnel cases: The steel already ordered will not 
be suitable for the new case, owing to the fact that it is greater 
in length and diameter than the present style. The additional 
cost, covering material, labour, tools, etc., will be 50 c. per case. 
This does not include diaphragm or head, only the finished and 
banded case, in accordance with new drawings and specifications 
furnished. 

Third: High-Explosive Shell: Price on this shell in lots of 
500,000 is $13.00 each. This does not include the head but 
includes the finished shell in all other respects; also the banding 
of same, all in accordance with drawings and specifications 
furnished. The above prices are based on present market 
conditions of labour material. 


Thus we learn that while it is wicked for the Allies to order 
munitions in the United States and monstrous of American firms 
to supply them, it is all right for the Bridgeport Projectile Co., 
President Mr. Walter H. Knight—obviously not a German-American 
—to furnish Kultur with shrapnel and high explosives. Sauce 
for the British goose is never sauce for the German gander. Some 
months later (December 21, 1915) there was a “ Memorandum of 
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interview between Mr. George W. Hoadley, Captain F. von Papen, 
Captain Hans Tauscher (Krupp’s Agent in the United States), and 
Mr. Carl Heynen,” by which 

it was agreed that the American shrapnel shell shall be manu- 
factured until instructions to the contrary are received. Mr. 
‘Hoadley stated that it would take at least three months to get 
the tools necessary for the manufacture of shell of any different 
design. 

He explained that : 

American steel never comes up to the German specifications 
because of its different process of manufacture. In case that 
shells of German design are ordered it will be impossible to make 
firing tests unless a gun and the necessary accessories are shipped 
from Germany to here. As a substitute it is suggested to make 
such firing tests in a bomb-proof place by electrical explosion. It 
was agreed that Mr. Hoadley, till date, has complied with all the 
conditions of the contract to the 1st of April with the exception 
of the commencement of delivery of shells, which is due to force 
majeure, t.e. to failure to timely obtain the delivery of machinery 
and tools occasioned by strikes in the machine factories. 

The English reader will be specially interested to note that this 
Memorandum would appear to make no provision for the non- 
delivery of American shells in Germany through any theoretical 
British command of the sea, presumably because, thanks to the 
interference of the British Foreign Office with our Navy and via 
one or other of its beneficent agreements with neutrals, such as 
the Danish Agreement or the Overseas Trust in Holland or else- 
where, it would be as easy to ship shrapnel to Germany as cocoa, 
cotton, or fat. 

The ingenious Papen had now reached the end of his tether, 
being overtaken by the same fate as the luckless Dr. Dumba, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Washington, who had also, 
though probably not to the same extent, dabbled in anarchy and 
virtually levied war upon the United States. No. 24 of the White 
Paper consists of this telegram from Berlin, December 9, 1915: 

His Majesty decided to recall Papen and Boy-Ed. Please 
inform the American Government and demand safe-conduct ; 
also for successors in case we decide to send any. 

ForEIGN OFFICE. 


A few days later (December 15, 1915) Mr. Robert Lansing, the 
American Secretary of State, writes to Count Bernstorff, who 
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though the paymaster of Papen, as is shown in Annex No. 2, was 
to remain unmolested : 

My pEaR Mr. AmBassapor,—I am advised by the British 
and French Ambassadors that safe-conducts will be furnished to 
Captains Boy-Ed and von Papen for their return to Germany— 
it being understood that they will take the southern route to 
Holland. The Ambassadors request information as to the vessel 
and date of sailing of the two gentlemen, which I hope you will 
furnish at your earliest convenience. It is also understood that 
they will, of course, perform no unneutral act, such as carrying 
dispatches to the German Government, etc. 

I am, etc. 
RoBertT LANSING. 

It may have been so “ understood” by the American Secretary 
of State as in accordance with the comity of nations, but Ger- 
mans are a law unto themselves, and it is sufficiently suggestive 
that the reply from the German Embassy to “‘ My dear Mr. Secre- 
tary ” (dated December 16, 1915) acknowledging “ receipt of your 
favour of yesterday ” regarding the safe-conducts for the precious 
pair makes no reference to the American stipulation while pre- 
ferring a further request : 

I would feel greatly obliged if you were in a position to let 
me know whether—as requested in the Ambassador’s letter of 
the 10th December —the said safe-conducts will include the 
servants of the two gentlemen, Gustav Winko and Otto Mahlow, 
and whether the Russian Government is also ready to give its 
safe-conducts. It is understood that the successors of Captains 
von Papen and Boy-Ed, if sent here, will also be accompanied 
by servants. 

Happily, though British politicians are usually asleep, our 
Intelligence Department was wide awake and followed the opera- 
tions of these so-called naval and military “ attachés”’ and the 
“servants” upon whom so much stress was laid, with the result 
that when they landed at Falmouth on January 2 Papen’s incrimi- 
nating papers were seized, of which, be it remembered, only a 
sample have been published, probably not the most compromising 
or the most illuminating. We can guess at the rest from the 
specimens before us, inter alia a letter from Mr. George von Skal— 
who, as we know from a subsequent Annex, was a German agent 
receiving a monthly stipend from Papen—to his sisters Fraulein 
von Skal, Schreiberhan, Riesengebirge, Germany. 
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My DEAR SisTERs,—Captain von Papen, till recently Military 
Attaché here, who has received a safe-conduct, wil take this 
letter. . . . The recall of the two Attachés is an incredible piece 
of meanness, and was only demanded in order that the English 
might be able to do as they please here. Von Papen is a splendid 
fellow, and I have grown very fond of him. I am extremely 
sorry to see him go, but I am glad for his sake that at all events 
he will now go to the Front, for it is not pleasant, least of all for 
a Cavalry Officer, to remain here whilst one’s comrades are 
fighting. It is true that he has been sent the Iron Cross, but he 
is ashamed to put it on because he has not been under fire. In 
1870-71 things were different ; no one was given the Cross who 
had not stood face to face with the enemy. 


Happily there are other differences between 1870 and 1915. 

A useful sidelight is thrown on the working of the “ passport ” 
system by a letter from Lance-Corporal Remsch to Captain von 
Papen, dated Coblentz, October 31, 1915: 


Things are still going well with me, as I hope they are also 
with you, sir. The outbreak of war found me in America in the 
Argentine. My enthusiasm was such that I immediately decided 
to start for Germany, whatever it should cost me. After obtain- 
ing false Swiss papers I decided to start on my journey on 
17th November. At the end of three weeks’ voyage in a Swedish 
steamer, just at the entrance of the English Channel, we were 
taken into Falmouth by a British destroyer. We were held up 
there for examination for twelve days, including Christmas and 
the New Year. Our papers were found in order, and on the 
2nd January we were permitted to continue our voyage to 
Sweden and Denmark. I may mention that a German naval 
officer accompanied me. On the 7th January I reached my 
harassed Fatherland and the joy of that day was indescribable. 


Among other letters provoked by the Papen crisis was one 
from Mr. H. F. Albert, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco (undated)— 
another German agent who had lost his papers. 


DEAR HERR VON PAaPEN,—Well then! Howl wish I were in New 
York and could discuss the situation with you and B.E.! Many 
thanks for the telegram. The “ Patron” (Bernstorff?) also 
telegraphed that I was to continue the journey, so we shall not 
see each other for the present. Shall we at all before you leave ? 
It would be my most anxious wish; but my hope is small. For 
this time, I suppose, matters will move more quickly than in 
Dumba’s case. I wonder whether our Government will respond 
in a suitable manner! In my opinion, it need no longer take 
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public opinion so much into consideration, in spite of its being 
artificially and intentionally agitated by the Press and the legal 
proceedings, so that a somewhat “stiffer” attitude would be 
desirable, naturally quiet and dignified! ... I shall feel your 
departure most keenly! Our work together was excellent and 
was always a great pleasure to me. You will now take up again 
your true military career. . . . When I think of your and Boy-EKd’s 
departure and that I alone remain behind in New York I could— 
well better not! ... 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. F. ALBERT. 


Another letter of condolence came from R. v. M. (believed to be 
Baron von Meysenbug of the German Consulate at New Orleans) : 


ImpreRIAL GERMAN CONSULATE, 
New Oreans, December 4, 1915. 

DrarR Herr von Papen,—I read with great regret that the 
fate of recall has indeed overtaken you. I don’t suppose that 
you are very unhappy to be able to shake the dust of this unfriendly 
country from off your feet. What chiefly offends me is that, 
in always giving way to the Government here, we have never 
found that they are kindly disposed towards us. That the 
demand for your recall has been so sudden and belated throws 
dn interesting light upon the Government here. May here also 
the day of reckoning come when our Government find again that 
iron determination with which alone one can make an impression 
here. 


Another excitable German, George Sylvester Viereck, writes 
“Dear Colonel (sic) von Papen” an angry letter (December 4, 
1915) breathing vengeance against the Wilson Administration : 


I sent you yesterday my article in which I said that we have 
refrained from publishing and showing the shameful things that 
are done by the Wilson Administration under the name of 
neutrality, because we did not want to make the difficult position 
of Germany’s representatives more difficult. In the future we 
shall use no such restraint. . . . I shall insist that the Administra- 
tion give its reasons for your recall. . . . While I am thoroughly 
ashamed of my country at present, I nevertheless intend to stay 
here and fight for justice and fair play. 


Among other letters found on Papen was one from Mr. George 
von Skal to Maximilian Harden, Berlin-Grunewalde (dated December 
15, 1915), which is of exceptional interest from its criticism of 
Dernburg, the notorious “‘ publicity agent ” of the German Govern- 
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ment who made such a fearful mess of the German cause in 
America earlier in the war. Its encomium of Baron Bernstorff 
and unmeasured laudation of Falkenhayn are yet more valuable, 
as foreigners rarely get an inside view of German personalities. 


As I chance to have a unique and absolutely safe opportunity, 
I must tell you something which I have had on my mind for a 
long while, but which I could not entrust to the post as many 
of my letters have been taken en rowte. About a year ago I 
told you that you should not hold too high an opinion of 
Count B(ernstorff). I must now tell you that he has done splendid 
work here (in America). In the most difficult situation he has shown 
tact, skill, and energy beyond anything expected from him. Any 
one who knows the type of people who are in power here cannot fail 
unreservedly to admit and admire his activities. He well deserves 
a kind word once in a way, particularly as there are influences 
at work over there, on your side, who wish to decry his services. 
One of the foremost of these is Widow Speck von Sternburg. 
The fact that for a time B. could accomplish but little here was 
mainly due to the presence of your friend (?)* B.D. (obviously 
Dernburg), who, I may remark in parentheses, is very fond of 
speaking of that ‘‘ Punchinello Harden.” This man was regarded 
by the Americans, and even by many Germans, as the real 
Ambassador. His immense vanity, his desire to come to the 
front, his tactlessness, and the qualities which he himself with a 
certain pride described as truthfulness and openness ”’ did a 
very great deal of harm. At the same time he was accessible to 
every toady and flatterer, and no one with self-respect could 
possibly work with him. Accordingly he surrounded himself 
with a crowd of favourites, who for the most part were quite 
incapable and unreliable and have spoilt many chances. He not 
only came into collision with, and disturbed, the Count’s patient 
labours, but more than once destroyed their results. It was a 
most unhappy thought to send him here, and the consequences 
were highly disastrous. The people in Berlin seem still to believe 
that any one who has once been in America knows the country 
and the people, and understands how to handle them properly. 
Many mistakes would have been avoided if they had taken the 
advice of those who have long experience on this side. But!!!! 
any one who has ever been in Government service, if only as 
Consular Interpreter, or Secretary, is always given the preference. 
. . . Whether the Count has qualifications for the post for which 
you once described him as destined, is, however, a question 
which I would prefer not to answer yet. I still think that a man 


* The question-mark appears in the original. 
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like Falkenhayn should be employed in the Peace negotiations. 
He is extraordinarily capable and possesses genius, a thing which 
up to now I have been unable to discover in any of our Diplo- 
mats. . . . With kindest regards, etc. 
SKAL. 

Among other tearful sympathizers with the departing Papen 
was Siedenburg (22nd West 69th Street, New York, December 
1915), who thus apostrophizes him: 


From the bottom of my heart I thank you, as does every 


German in America, for all that you have done for our Fatherland 
under highly unfavourable circumstances in your most difficult 
position. By the patriotism which you have shown in such 
splendour on every opportunity you have won for yourself the 
unbounded esteem of all Germans. For the extraordinarily 
idiotic Yankee antagonism you will readily console yourself with 
the good German proverb “ The greater your enemy, the greater 
your honour.” 


From the British point of view the most delectable of these 
documents is the concluding item (No. 31), being a translation 
of an extract from a letter from “ Walter Ives, 480 Park Avenue, 
New York, to Freiherr von Oer zu KEgelborg, Wiesbaden ” 
(dated New York, December 22, 1915) : 

Herr von Papen sails to-morrow with a safe-conduct. Other- 
wise correspondence with Germany is absolutely unreliable! We 
German-Americans have a hard struggle here. I write a good 
deal for our cause in the Times (New York) and otherwise try to 
make myself useful by propaganda, but it is not the same as being 
able to take part in the war! How much would I not give for 
that!! We all look with firm confidence for the victory of the 
righteous German cause, but unfortunately it will be a long time yet 
before the others will acknowledge themselves defeated. . . . I shall 
come over by the first ship which leaves here after the war. 
Unfortunately there is no prospect of getting through before. 
Scarcely one per cent. have had luck with their attempts. The 
British search every corner of every ship (our italics). 

It is a wonder that the Foreign Office allowed us to learn this 
most encouraging fact, calculated as it is to arouse the apprehen- 
sions of neutral traders, whose interests, as we know from certain 
parliamentary utterances, are very near and very dear to His 
Majesty’s Ministers. ‘The British search every corner of every 
ship.” We may trust our sailors to do their work efficiently 
whenever not interfered with by the marplots of Downing Street. 
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ANNEX 1. Memorandum respecting certain Cheques 
mentioned in Annex 2. 
Cheque No. 22. 
Mr. BripGEMAN TayLor: This person came over to England 


to offer himself for work under His Majesty’s Government. His 
real name is Von der Goltz, and he is now in England. 


Cheques Nos. 24 and 35. 


CasERTA, Ottawa: This man repeatedly tried to enter the 
service of His Majesty’s Government. He is now interned in 
England. 


Cheques Nos. 52, 56, 57, 59, 62, and 71. 

Of these the first five provide money for Herr von Wedell, 
and the last for his wife. Herr von Wedell is believed to have 
been implicated in the forgery of passports in the United States 
of America. He would appear to have left New York in December 
1914 with money provided by Captain von Papen. (See Cheque 
No. 66.) 


Cheque No. 85. 
This cheque shows that payment of $100 was made to 


Kuerpferle, probably the German spy who committed suicide in 
July (1915) in England. 


Cheque No. 87. 

This cheque provides the sum of $700 for Horn, probably the 
man who made the attempt on the Vanceboro’ Bridge. It is 
dated the 18th January and the attempt on the bridge took place 
on the 2nd February. 


Cheque No. 125. 

For German Consulate, Seattle, dated the 11th May, for 
Schulenberg. A dynamite explosion in Seattle Harbour took 
place on the 30th May, 1915. 


Cheque No. 96. 


“ For Dum-Dum investigation.” 

The numerous cheques made payable to Amsinck and Co. 
From the counterfoils it is evident that this firm made payments 
on behalf of von Papen. 


Cheque No. 145. 


Made payable to Tauscher, Krupp’s agent. The counterfoil 
refers to “ picric acid.” 
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Cheques Nos. 111 and 167. 


Two of the numerous cheques made payable to Paul Koenig, 
which specifically name Secret Service. Paul Koenig was 
arrested in the United States on the 17th December and charged 
with having conspired to destroy the Welland Canal. 


On p. 24 (this refers to the paging of the official White Paper 
which will be p. 143 of the National Review) will be found a 
summary of the amounts paid into the Riggs National Bank and 
their sources. It will be noticed that part of the sums paid are 
for salary and part for “ War Intelligence Office.” In some 
cases the money was actually transmitted to the bank by Count 
Bernstorfi, and in others by the German Embassy. The photo- 
graphic copies of the bank receipts confirm this. 

It is to be observed that W. von Igel and Geo. von Skal 
received a monthly salary from von Papen. 


Annex 2. Analysis of certain of Captain von Papen’s Cheques 
between September 1, 1914, and December 21, 1915. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are reproduced in facsimile in the official 
White Paper. 


No. of 


Date. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 
Cheque. 


*22 Sept. 1 | Mr. Bridgeman Taylor | 200°00 | G. W. Taylor; Bridgeman 
Taylor; Stallforth ; 
German-American Bank ; 
Second National Bank. 

*24 » 8|Knauth, Nachod, & | 300°00 | Knauth, Nachod, & Kuhne; 


Kuhne (Caserta), Ot- Harriman National Bank ; 

tawa American National Bank. 

*25 » 16| Knauth, Nachod, &} 200°00 | Knauth, Nachod, & Kuhne; 
Kuhne (for Buffalo, Harriman National Bank ; 

Taylor Ryan) National Metropolitan 

Bank, Washington. 

26 » 17). A. Luederitz, Balti- 12°80 | C. A. Luederitz; Citizens’ 
more National Bank, Baltimore. 

27 » 21 | George von Skal, New| 84°00 | George von Skal; Yorkville 
York (hotel bill— Bank, New York City; 

20/8-17/9) Fourth Street National 


Bank, Philadelphia. 

*28 » Knauth, Nachod, & 20000 | Knauth, Nachod, & Kuhne ; 
Kuhne (for Ryan, Harriman National Bank ; 
Buffalo) American National Bank, 


Washington. 


1914. Dollars. 
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eque. 
1914, Dollars 
29 Sept. 28 | G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co. ; Bank of 
me) New York. 
30 » 291 W. von Igel (for Sep- | 174°45 | Pay to the order of Broeder- 
tember) mann & Litzredt ; W. von 
Igel. 
31 Oct. 2) Geo. von Skal (salary | 238°00 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 
for October) Bank; Fourth Street 
National Bank. 
32 a 2 | Self. is ‘ - | 200°00 | F. von Papen; G. Amsinck ; 
Bank of New York, 
N.B.A. 

*35 » Mr. de Caserta, Knauth,| 200:00 Ivan Chlubna; Knauth, 
Nachod, & Kuhne Nachod, & Kuhne; Har- 

riman National Bank. 

*37 » 14} Knauth, Nachod, & 40°00 | Knauth, Nachod, & Kuhne; 
Kuhne (for Fritzen Harriman National Bank ; 
and Busse, Buffalo) American National Bank, 

Washington. 
38 »  14| G. Amsinck & Co. for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
me) New York. 
39 » 17] Geo. von Skal (hotel | 102°40 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 
bill expenses) Bank; Fourth Street 
National Bank. 
40 » 26 |G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
me and War Intelli- New York. 
gence Office) 
41 Nov. 2/ W. von Igel (salary for | 238°00 | W. von Igel; Broedermann 
October) and Litzrodt; Bank of 
New York. 
42 » 2 | Geo. von Skal (salary | 238°00 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 
for November) Bank; Fourth Street 
National Bank. 
43 » 2 |G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
me) New York. 
47 » 13} G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck; Bank of New 
me: [K.N. St. York. 
struck out]) 
48 » 13 Atlantic Communica- 37°10 | Atlantic Communication 
tion Company (for Company ; Bankers’ Trust 
War Intelligence Of- Company; Liberty Na- 
fice ; Wireless (word tional Bank. 
illegible) 
51 » 19 | G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
me) New York. . 

*52 » 21 |G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 400°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
A. von Wedell $300) New York. 

53 »» 21 | Tauscher, New York (a 11°65 | H. Tauscher ; Mount Vernon . 


small Browning for 
Burth) 


Trust Company; Fran- 


klin National Bank. 
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*57 


for January 15) 


Date. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 

1914, Dollars. 

Nov. 21 | Alexander Holste (bill | 138°74 | Alexander Holste; Muller 
Pinkerton Gilbert) Schall & Co.; Bank of 
America; The Riggs 

National Bank. 

» 21 | G. von Skal (hotel bill | 112°26 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 
and expenses) Bank; Fourth Street 

National Bank. 

» 24, G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 400°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Wedell 240 dollars, New York. 
for Gonzales 150 dol- 
lars) 

» 27 | G. Amsinck & Co. for | 600°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Wedell 150 dollars) New York. 

» 30 |G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 600°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 

ze Wedell 500 dollars New York. 
and for me 100 dol- 
lars) 
Dec. 2 | Geo. von Skal (salary, | 238°00 | Pay to the order of the York- 
December) ville Bank; Geo. von Skal ; 
Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

» 2 | W. von Igel (salary for | 238°00 | Pay to the order of Broeder- 

November) mann & Litzrodt ; W. von 
Igel; Bank of York (sic). 

» 5 | G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 500°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Herr von Wedell) New York. 

» 7} G. Amsinck & Co. 20000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 

New York. 

» 8j|G. Amsinck & Co. | 300°00 | G. Amsinck & Co., Bank of 
(journey money for New York. 
von W.) 

»  9| G. Amsinck & Co. (340 | 400°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
dollars for Ruroede) New York. 

» 17 Geo. von Skal (photo- 96°32 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 
graphs for War In- Bank ; Fourth Street Na- 
telligence Office, &c.) tional Bank of Philadel- 

phia. 

» 18 | H. Tauscher (for Glaser,| 157°65 | H. Tauscher; Mount Vernon 
Bridgeport) Trust Company; Fran- 

klin National Bank. 

» 22) G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 800°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Frau von Wedell) New York. 

» 28 | German Consulate,New 80°00 | Imperial German Consulate ; 
Orleans (travelling Hibernia Bank and Trust 
expenses) Company. 

»» 31 | Geo. von Skal (salary | 238:00 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 


Bank; Fourth Street 


National Bank of Phila- 
phia. 
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ie No. of | | 
Cheque. 
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72 
74 | 
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No. of D “ 

Ch ate. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 
eque. 
1914. Dollars. 

75 | Dec. 31 | W. von Igel (salary for | 23800 | W. von Igel; Broedermann 

December 14) & Litzrodt ; Bank of New 
York. 
76 » 31} G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
me) New York. 
1915. 
77 Jan. 4 | G. Amsinck & Co. 200°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York. 

78 = 5 | Geo. von Skal (hotel, 72°25 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 

typewriter) Bank; Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. 

79 » 6) G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 2000°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Oberwager) New York. 

81 » 9 | Deutscher Verein (von 38°05 | Deutscher Verein; Union 
Wedell’s bill, No- Trust Company; Phila- 
vember) delphia National Bank. 

¥*85 » 14|G. Amsinck & Co.! 20000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
(Kuepferle 100 dol- New York. 
lars) 

86 » 15) G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 50000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Schurz) New York. : 

*87 » 18 G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 700°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Horn) New York. 

88 » 19] G. Amsinck & Co. 400:00 | G. Amsinck & Co. ; Bank of 

New York. 
89 » 31 | G, Amsinck & Co. 10000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York. 

90 » 31 | Geo. von Skal (salary, | 238°00 | Geo. von Skal; Yorkville 

February) Bank ; Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank of Philadel- 
phia. 

91 » 31) W. von Igel (salary, | 23800 | W. von Igel; Broedermann 
January 15) & Liztrodt ; Bank of New 

York. 

*92 | Feb. 2| German Consulate, | 1300-00 | Imperial German Consulate 
Seattle (Angelegen- Seattle National Bank. 
heit) 

*96 » 17 | Max von Hoegen (New 19°00 | Max von Hoegen; Union 
Haven for dum-dum and New Haven Trust 
investigation [‘‘ Dum- Company; New York 
dum Untersuchung’’}) State National Bank. 

97 » 20} German Consulate,New |} 100°00 | Imperial German Consulate ; 
Orleans (for Rein- Hibernia Bank and Trust 
wold) Company. 

9- » 25| G. Amsinck & Co. 300:00 | G. Amsinck & Co. ; Bank of 


New York. 
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No. of 
Cheque. 


Payee (and Object). 


Sum. 


Endorsements and Notes. 


98 


99 


103 


104 


105 


106 


Date. 

1915. 
Mar. 1 
” 1 
” 1 
” 5 
» 10 
» 10 
” 21 


Robert Carter (pay- 
ment for cartoon) 


Mr. Albert (his salary) 


H. F. Albert (expenses 
to Franz Moreau) 


Geo. von Skal (salary 
for March and ex- 
penses $27-75) 


W. von Igel (salary for 
February) 


G. Amsinck & Co. 


Heinrich Ran (room at 
New Orleans, place 
reserved in steamer, 
and salary for March) 

B. L. Behrendt . ° 


Dollars. 
40:00 


120:00 


60°00 


265°75 


10000 


10:00 


Robert Carter; the Corn 
Exchange Bank, New 
York, March 2, 1915; Com- 
mercial National Bank of 
Washington, March 4, 1915. 

Heinrich Fr. Albert ; pay to 
the order of G. Amsinck 
& Co.; W. G. Sichol; 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company; G. Amsinck & 
Co.; Columbia National 
Bank, Washington, March 
6, 1915 ; Washington Loan 
and Trust Company. 

Heinrich Fr. Albert ; Union 
Trust Company; Ham- 
burg-America Line ; Phila- 
delphia National Bank, 
March 2, 1915. 

Geo. von Skal; Fourth 
Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 
6; Yorkville Bank, New 
York City. 

W. von Igel; Bank of New 
York; Broedermann and 
Litzrodt. 

G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York, N.B.A., New 
York (no account given). 
It is to be noted that on 
the counterfoil the follow- 
ing sums appear: 

Buro cheque - 15,000 

Cheque to Albert . 15,000 
the sums apparently can- 
celling one another. It 
would seem as if Albert 
on this occasion received 
15,000 dollars. 

Heinrich Ran; Liberty Na- 
tional Bank; National 
Bank of Washington. 


B. L. Behrendt; B. Slutz- 
ker ; Ginsburgh and Wolff 
1120 [?]; Public Bank of 
New York City ; National 
Commercial Bank of Al- 
bany, New York. 


| 

| | 

| 

| | | 

= | 

| 

| 
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No. of 

Ch Date. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 
eque. 
1915. Dollars. 

107 | Mar. 22 | Carl L. Schurz (law- | 3600°00 | Carl L. Schurz ; C. L. Schurz; 
yer’s bill for Schurz, United States Mortgage 
Pratt, Oberwager) and Trust Company, New 

York City. 
100 » 24|G. Amsinck & Co. .{ 20000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York, N.B.A. 

110 » 27) W. von Igel (for A. | 100000 | Pay to the order of Knauth, 
Kaltschmidt, De- | Nachob (sic), & Kuhne; 
troit) | W. von Igel ; Philadelphia 

National Bank. 

*111 » 29} Paul Koenig (Secret | 509°11 | Paul Koenig; Union Trust 

Service bill) Company of New York; 
Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

112 »» 31 | Geo. von Skal (salary, | 238-00 | Pay to the order of the York- 

April) ville Bank; Geo. von 
Skal; Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

113. | Apr. 1 | Wolf von Igel (salary, | 238°00 | Pay to the order of Broeder- 
March) mann and Litzrodt ; Wolf 

von Igel; Bank of New 
York, N.B.A. 

_ »  §8|G.Amsinck & Co. . 200°00 |G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York, N.B.A.- 

119 » 18} Paul Koenig (Secret 90°94 | Paul Koenig; Union Trust 

Service bill) Company of New York; 
Philadelphia National 
Bank (in pencil, scratched 
out, 3,2115.97 [?)). 

120 » 18] Atlantic Communica- 32°00 | Atlantic Communication 
tion Company (two Company ; Bankers’ Trust 
wireless telegrams, Company; Commercial 
Sayville) Trust Company ; Phila- 

delphia National Bank. 

124 | May 11/ Paul Koenig (Secret 66'71 | Paul Koenig; Union Trust 
Service) Company of New York; 

Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

*125 » German Consulate, | 500°00 | Imperial German Consulate, 
Seattle (for Schulen- G. W. Muller; Seattle 
berg) National Bank. 

131 | July 1 | German Consulate,New 65:00 | Imperial German Consulate ; 
Orleans Hibernia Bank and Trust 

Company, New Orleans. 

132 » 1 | Geo. von Skal (salary | 250°75 | Pay to the order of the York- 


and expenses for 
July) 


ville Bank; Geo. von 


Skal; Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank of Philadel- 
phia. 
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No. of : 
Peet Date. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 
q 
1915. Dollars. 

133. | July 1 | Wolf von Igel (salary | 238°00} Wolf von Igel; Broeder- 
for June 15) mann & Litzrodt; Bank 

of New York. 

139 »  2| G. Amsinck & Co. 300°00 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 

New York, N.B.A. 

143 » 10} G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 1,976:00| G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
G. Kaltschmidt) New York, N.B.A. 

144 » 10} German Consulate,New 10:00} Imperial German Consulate ; 
Orleans (for support Hibernia Bank and Trust 
of [word illegible]) Company. 

145 » 10) H. Tauscher (Preleuth- 68°00 | H. Tauscher ; Mount Vernon 
ner’s bill for “ Res. Trust Company; Fran- 
Picric acid ”’) klin National Bank, Phila- 

delphia. 

146 » 16 Paul Koenig (compen- |} 150°00' Paul Koenig; Union Trust 
sation for F. J. Company; Philadelphia 
Busse) National Bank. 

147 » 16|H. ‘Tauscher (for | 75000} H. Tauscher; Mount Vernon 
Stearns Co. “ Auto- Trust Company; Fran- 
mobil ’’) klin National Bank, Phila- 

delphia. 

148 » 16) G. Amsinck 200°00| G. Amsinck; Bank of New 

York, N.B.A. 

149 » 16] Theo. R. Lemke (tele- 71°32| Theo. R. Lemke; Irving 
gram via Tuckerton National Bank, New York; 
in June) National Bank of Wash- 

ington. 

161 » 19 Clifford C. Marye (for | 163°00| Clifford C. Marye; Clifford 
production of the P. Marye; National Manu- 
Subterrane ”’) facturers Export Com- 

pany; Irving National 
Bank; National Bank of 
Washington. 
153 » 29} G. Amsinck & Co. 200:00| G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
New York, N.B.A. 

154 » 31 | Geo. von Skal (salary | 269°00| Pay to the order of York- 
for August, 238 ; ex- ville Bank; Geo. von 
penses 31) Skal; Fourth Street Na- 

tional Bank of Philadel- 
phia. 

155 | Aug. 4 | W. von Igel (salary for | 238-00} Pay to the order of Broeder- 
July) mann & Litzrodt ; W. von 

Igel; Bank of New York. 
156 » 4] Paul Koenig (five bills | 118°92} Paul Koenig; Union Trust 
Secret Service) Company, New York; 
Philadelphia National 
Bank. 
162 »  6|G. Amsinck & Co. .| 20000; G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 


New York, N.B.A. 


| 
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No. of | Date. | Payee (and Object). | 8 End ts and Notes 

Cheque. jf yee (an ject). um. orsements and Notes. 

1915. Dollars. 

163 | Aug. 10 | Theo. R. Lemke (wire- 62°32 | Theo. R. Lemke; Irving 

less) National Bank; National 
Metropolitan Bank. 

*167 » 26 Paul Koenig (various | 247:24 | Paul Koenig; Union Trust 
Cases in Secret Ser- Company; Philadelphia 
vice) (50 cents National Bank (note on 

deducted); back of paper with items 
is Wiuff [?] Rolke 20 
dollars). 
— Sept. 1 | Self (no counterfoil) 20000 | F. von Papen; G. Amsinck 
& Co.; Bank of New 
York. 

—_ a 1 | G. von Skal (no coun- | 253°50 | G. von Skal; Yorkville 

terfoil) Bank; Fourth Street 
National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. 

171 » | (“Permer [?] for R.”) | 100000 | F. von Papen; G. Amsinck 

& Co. ; Bank of New York 
The counterfoil has the 
following items in pencil: 

Skal’s salary, Sep- 
tember 253-50 
Amsinck & Co 200-00 
Permer 1000-00 
1453°50 

172 » 7 | Broedermann & Litz- | 238°00 | Broedermann & Litzrodt; 
rodt (von  Igel’s Bank of New York ; Riggs 
wages for August) National Bank. 

173 » 8} German Consulate- | 300°00 | Dr. Krasner; Acting Ger- 
General, journey man Consul-General ; Miil- 
money of Othmer ler, Schall, & Co.; Bank 
and Riedicgsen) of America, N.Y.; Riggs 

National Bank. 

174 » 11 | Self (100-00 in safe) for | 40000 | F. von Papen; G. Am- 

: Amsinck sinck ; Bank of New York. 

175 » 10 Max Schling 11:75 | Max Schling; Fifth Avenue 

Bank.* 

178 | Oct. 4 | Dr. A. W. Riessling (ex- 46°50 (Dr. A. W. Riessling; G. 
penses on journey to Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 
Etna) New York. 

179 »  4&| W.von Ingel (sic) (wages} 238°00 | W. von Igel; Broedermann 
for September) & Litzrodt; Bank of New 

York, N.B.A. 
180 Po 4 | Geo. von Skal (salary | 24420 | Pay to the order of the York- 


for October and ex- 
penses) 


ville Bank, Geo. von Skal ; 
Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


* On counterfoil “‘ Travellers’ cheques 400 $,” added to 11°75 for Schling. 


| | 
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No. of 
einai Date. Payee (and Object). Sum. Endorsements and Notes. 
eq 
1915. Dollars. 

181 | Oct. 4) Prince H. Hatzfeldt | 122°40 | Pay to the order of the 
journey to San Fran- Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
cisco) Company, New York; 

| Prince H. Hatzfeldt; 
Washington Loan and 
Trust Company; Colum- 
bia National Bank. 

182 » 6) Bearer (G. Amsinck & | 20000 | G. Amsinck & Co.; Bank of 


Co.) 


New York, N.B.A. 


From this point onwards only counterfoils. 


183 


184 


186 


*189 


Oct. 11 


» Il 


» 


Theo. R. Lemke (wire- 
less messages in Au- 
gust) 

Paul Koenig (four bills, 
Secret Service, Sep- 
tember) 

H. Tauscher (expenses, 
Igel’s accident, 
190°36, and Pre- 
leutner 50-00) 

Bearer (G. Amsinck & 
Co., for Berg. Fuse- 
Factory Ziinder- 
fabrik ’’]) 

F. W. Jaeger (for 1 
[illegible] for R. M. 
Delstaphon) 

Bearer (G. Amsinck) . 

Bearer (G. Amsinck) 
& R. Sulphur ” 

J. E. Schroeder (jour- 
ney money, Wenc) 

G. von Skal (salary, 
November) 

W. von Igel (salary, 
October) 

G. Amsinck & Co. 

Richard Schuster 
(ticket to Rangeley) 

Paul Koenig (two cases 
—Reizl. Schumann) 

Tauscher (for Mend] 50, 
for Lewinger 25°00— 
assistants in Bureau) 


95°44 


186-47 | 


240°36 


250°00 
1000:00 


100-00 
243-50 
238-00 


200-00 
26°50 


77°24 


75°00 


| = | 
: | 

” 600°00 | 
190 |, 20-00 
| 

i | , 18 | 

192 | ,, 21 | = 
193 | 28) | 

| 
196 | | 
7 |» 
9 |, 30] | 
| 

| | | | 
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. Date. | Payee (and Object). | Sum. 
1915. Dollars 
10 | Dec. 1 | G. Amsinck & Co. (for | 1000-00 
Koenig) 
» 1 | W. von Igel (salary for | 238-00 
November) 


12 » Mrs. Louise Charlton | 200-00 
(Directr. [7] Grethen 
loan) 

15 » von Skal (salary, | 245-00 
December, and ex- 


penses—7.00) 
21 » 10|G.Amsinck | 3800-00 
23 — |G.Amsinck | 300-00 


TABLE SHOWING SUMS PAID INTO CAPTAIN VON PapEen’s AccouNT 
(Compiled from his Cheque-books and Letters from his Bank) 


Date. Sum. From whom. Purpose. 
1914. Dollars, 
Sept. 9 1116-20 | Count Bernstorff . . | Salary and expenses for two 
months. 
| » 24 1100°00 | Count Bernstorff . . | War Intelligence Office. 
Oct. 2 583°10 . | Salary and expenses for Oc- 
tober. 


1000:00 | Count Bernstorff. 
» 29 | 2290°33 ° H . | War Intelligence Office. (Sum 
paid was 2340°33, but von 
Papen deducted 50, leav- 
ing 2290-33.) 
Nov. 4 583°10 | German Embassy . . | Salary for November. 

195°77_ | Riggs National Bank . | Interest on deposit (six months 
at 2 per cent.) January— 
June 1914.* 

Pee 2000°00 | German Embassy. 
Dec. 7 2583°10 | Count Bernstorff. 


Jan. 9 | 300000 | German Embassy. 
1387°60 
2000:00 | German Embassy. 

Feb. 5 2000°00 | Count Bernstorff. 

2A 150000 | Fr. Edler, German Embassy. 
1749°30 | Fr. Edler, German Embassy. | Three months’ salary. 


* If he received 2 per cent. per annum on deposit he must have had ap- 
proximately £4000 or $20,000 at this particular Bank. 


| 
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Date. Sum. From whom. Purpose. 
1915. Dollars 
Mar. 19 | 5000-00 | Consulate-General. 
3600°00 | Embassy. 

May 26 | 1166:20 | Embassy Salary, April and May. 

June 1 58310 | Embassy Salary, June. 

July 20 | 115430 | German Embassy Salary, July, August, and 
September, and expenses 
for July. 

Sept. 7 250000 | German Embassy War Intelligence Office. 

Oct. 14 | 250000 | German Embassy War Intelligence Office. 

» 29 768°75 | Miiller and Sorel Expenses, August, September, 
and October. 

Dec. 9 1402-43 . | War Intelligence Office. 

492°19 Expenses, November and 
December. 

» 245:00 By sale of horse. 

625°49 War Intelligence Office. 

«22k 1277°45 By sale of motor. 


INDIA 
LORD CHELMSFORD AND SOME WAR PROBLEMS 


THE appointment of Lord Chelmsford as the next Viceroy of 
India was a surprise both to India and to this country. Some 
one who knows India very well said to me three or four months 
ago: “I do not believe that any one of the men whose names 
are now being canvassed in the papers will be made Viceroy. 
The Viceroyalty is a very curious and unusual appointment, and 
I fancy Prime Ministers have almost invariably kept it entirely 
in their own hands. They advise the King, and no one else 
does. The Secretary of State for India generally has very little 
say in the matter, and I should think it quite possible that there 
have been occasions when the Secretary of State knew no more 
than the rest of the world until the thing was practically settled. 
Another notable thing about the Viceroyalty is that nine times 
out of ten the appointment is a surprise. Speculation is rife 
for months, all sorts of names are mentioned, and suddenly the 
choice falls on some one whom the newspapers had never thought 
of. That is why I don’t believe in these stories of Winston 
Churchill and Lord Kitchener and all the other newspaper candi- 
dates. You mark my words, it will be somebody or other whose 
name has never been mentioned, and then we shall all wonder 
why we did not think of him first.” 

Wherever we looked for the new Viceroy, we never expected 
to find him in a modest captain of Territorials stationed in the 
Himalayas. Yet the choice made is an excellent one, and does 
credit to a Government which has few really creditable acts in 
its record. There is no taint of jobbery about it, for the Vice- 
royalty of India is one of the few great appointments which has 
never, or very rarely, been jobbed. I was in Australia when 
Lord Chelmsford was Governor of New South Wales, and I heard 


something of his work in Queensland. He is exactly the type 
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of man whom India needs at this juncture. There was a risk 
that some “ statesman” might have been appointed who would 
have sought to make a “splash,” who would have thought of 
his reputation and his career first, and of the real needs of India 
afterwards. The office of Viceroy is an abiding temptation, for 
it is natural that the man who fills it should desire to carve his 
name deep in the long and shining tablets of Indian history. 
Sometimes he does so wisely, sometimes unwisely. The present 
is a juncture when a Viceroy should seize opportunities if they 
unfold before him, but should steadfastly abstain from seeking 
to create them. One trembles to think of the appalling mischief 
Mr. Winston Churchill might have wrought in India. On his 
record, Lord Chelmsford is both a strong man and a safe man, 
and he certainly has had an exceptional training. A man who 
can govern two Australian States in succession and leave the 
extremely critical Australians asking for him again is no ordinary 
administrator. 

Yet I think he will require all his attainments, all his strength 
of mind, and all his courage in the next five years. Lord Hardinge 
has had a harder time than any Viceroy since Lord Cornwallis, 
but unless all the signs and portents are at fault, Lord Chelmsford 
will have a harder. The first desire of those of the people of 
India who count was unquestionably for a further extension of 
Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty. I wish I could publish some of 
the remarkable letters I have received from eminent Indians, 
begging me quite spontaneously to urge in the English Press 
that Lord Hardinge should have a further extension of office. 
They even took to sending me long cablegrams. I did not comply 
with these requests except in a very limited degree, because I 
knew by that time that the Government had decided to appoint 
a new Viceroy, though I had no idea upon whom Lord Hardinge’s 
mantle was destined to fall. The Government were doubtless 
right in making a change. Had the end of the war been in sight, 
there would have been every reason to ask Lord Hardinge to 
stay longer. The end of the war is not in sight, and though I 
should not be inclined to accept without reserve many of the 
dicta of Colonel George Harvey of the North American Review, 
I fancy he was not far wrong when he insisted the other day 
that Germany could exist on her own resources, and on those 
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of her subservient neighbours and of the conquered territories, 
for the next ten years. The war cannot last so long, but I have 
met no one of late who thinks it will be over this year. Lord 
Hardinge has had many trials, domestic, personal, political, and 
administrative. He made a wonderful recovery from the attempt 
to assassinate him, but it left its mark upon him. No Viceroy 
ever knows fully the strain he has endured, and how much of 
his strength he has given to India, until he passes Aden on the 
homeward voyage. Then comes the reaction, and he is generally 
glad that he stayed no longer. Lord Hardinge would probably 
have consented to remain as a matter of duty, but will assuredly 
not be sorry to be relieved. 

Failing a continuance of Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty, the 
intellectuals of India apparently hoped for a Radical of an 
emotional type, who might have assisted them to realize with 
great rapidity some semblance of their own exceedingly nebulous 
ideals. Why they should have cherished the desire for such 
an alternative is not very obvious, because Lord Hardinge, whom 
they like very well, is neither a Radical nor emotional. Lord 
Hardinge appealed to them for one simple and wholly praise- 
worthy reason. Time and again he stood up to Whitehall in 
the interests of the people of India, and was very outspoken in 
explaining quite publicly why he had done so. Other Viceroys 
have resisted the encroachments and decisions of Whitehall, 
sometimes in the interests of the people, more often in defence 
of their own Administrations; but no other Viceroy has ever 
taken his stand upon issues which appealed more strongly to 
the Indian public. I have sometimes ventured to question the 
wisdom and expediency of certain of Lord Hardinge’s utterances, 
but am bound to acknowledge that they led India to repose in 
him a trust and confidence which was of inestimable value when 
the British Empire plunged into war. Hence the desire that 
Lord Hardinge should remain, but if he went, then the politicians 
wanted another and a very squeezable Lord Ripon. 

They have not got one, but they will have a Viceroy who 
will extend to them both justice and sympathy, as well as under- 
standing. Lord Chelmsford has had a reasonably good Press 
in India, with one or two ominous exceptions. A newspaper 
which is supposed to express the inner views of the Congress 
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party has been conspicuously hostile, which is very unusual. 
The Indian newspapers, whether published in English or in one 
of the vernaculars, are usually ready to give a courteous welcome 
to every new Viceroy. The most poisonous publications are 
generally polite at the outset. They obey the natural instinct 
of the people of India, who are traditionally hospitable, and 
willing to greet with warmth the stranger within their gates. 
But just now the indigenous political parties of India are in a 
rather parlous state, and show signs of degeneration. The 
National Congress has lost its two most capable leaders, Mr. 
Gokhale, who inspired and kept alive its ideals, and Sir Phero- 
_zeshah Mehta, who controlled its machinery with a firm and 
moderating hand. No new leaders of the same mental calibre 
have arisen, and the spokesmen of the Congress meanwhile tend 
to lack restraint, though they make exemplary and quite sincere 
speeches on the great issue which absorbs the Empire. The 
Mohammedans are divided, and are quarrelling among themselves. 
The relations between the Hindu and Mohammedan communities 
do not improve, and in Northern India have grown exceedingly 
bad. These factors do not make for quietude. Moreover, in 
the last few months there has been a notable recrudescence of 
Anarchist crime in Bengal. Revolvers seem unduly plentiful, 
and the shooting of policemen is becoming unpleasantly frequent. 
Motor-car brigands, who first came into prominence in France 
and the United States, have also made their appearance in 
Calcutta and its vicinity. Some people are beginning to urge 
that Anarchists should be dealt with as the Thugs were dealt 
with last century. The Thugs were “rounded up” and placed in 
confinement, without regard to their guilt in reference to specified 
crimes. Yet although the revival of Anarchism in India must 
be handled firmly, and cannot be ignored, I find that the ablest 
and calmest administrators hold that the general outlook in the 
country is on the whole extremely reassuring. Against unfavour- 
able symptoms must be balanced the remarkable outburst of feeling 
produced by the war, the effect of which still continues to be felt. 

I have always contended that all questions of further con- 
stitutional reforms should be postponed until after the war. It 
is by no means clear that the Morley-Minto reforms (which both 
Mr. Gokhale and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta admitted to me were 
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more than they expected) have been fully assimilated, nor can 
their effect be fully assessed at present. If, however, the war 
proves to be extremely protracted, it may be that Lord Chelms- 
ford will be confronted with a growing demand for a further 
enlargement of liberties. The principles involved are so spacious 
and far-reaching that I still hold that India should continue on 
her present basis until peace is restored. Any further constitu- 
tional changes are bound to bring into view the question of the 
degree of control exercised over the Government of India from 
Whitehall. That control will probably have to be modified, but 
no Home Government could be expected to examine so huge 
and fundamental a question as the relations between England 
and India in the midst of the greatest war in history. Other 
issues are arising which may prove even more insistent, but also 
more capable of earlier treatment. These include India’s claim 
to fiscal autonomy, the questions dealt with by the Indian Public 
Services Commission, and the precise character of the representa- 
tion of India at the Imperial Conference. But the most pressing 
problems of India are really economic and industrial, and it is 
to these that Lord Chelmsford will probably find himself compelled 
to give prior attention when the usual period of Viceregal. proba- 
tion is over. 

It is assumed here, as both the Anglo-Indian and the Native 
Press appear to assume, that India will remain during Lord 
Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty a quiet backwater, far removed from 
the scenes of strife which are convulsing so large a part of the 
earth’s surface, sending forth men and munitions to the best of 
her ability, but otherwise pursuing a normal course. Yet it by 
no means follows that such an assumption is entirely warranted. 
The area of conflict steadily spreads eastward. No one expects 
that the war can possibly penetrate the deserts and the mountain 
ranges which keep India in happy isolation, but it is always 
conceivable that events may occur which would have a deep 
reflex effect upon the position of India. So long as the war lasts, 
therefore, and probably for decades afterwards, the Government 
of India will probably become more and more preoccupied with 
questions arising beyond their own frontiers. Lord Chelmsford 
will be fortunate if these external issues do not absorb much of 
his time during the next five years. 
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Even as I write, the position in Mesopotamia still arouses 
considerable anxiety, and the immediate issue on the Tigris is 
almost certain to be nearing a locally decisive point one way 
or the other by the time these words are published. Lord 
Kitchener said in the House of Lords on February 15 that General 
Townshend had sufficient supplies at his disposal at Kut-el-Amara 
to maintain his force for a considerable period. It may be so, 
but clearly the period is not unlimited. Mr. Asquith said on the 
same date that General Aylmer’s reinforcements ‘“‘ ought to have 
completely reached him by this time,” and he thought there was 
every ground for hope that the two forces may unite. It may 
be so, but the twenty-three miles which on that day separated 
General Aylmer from General Townshend were almost stiff with 
Turks. There must have been at least four Turkish divisions 
blocking the path. Nevertheless, what the Prime Minister said 
was broadly correct. We ought to be able to rescue General 
Townshend, and I hope we shall do so promptly. Many despon- 
dent rumours have been flying about, but it is a sound rule in 
this war for the private individual not to pay too much heed to 
despondent rumours. During the withdrawal of the Franco- 
British forces to Salonika people who professed to know went 
about London shaking their heads and saying that the 
Division near Lake Doiran was “ bound to be scuppered.” We 
all know that it was not “‘ scuppered,” and if any one asks me to 
believe now that the considerable forces concentrated under 
General Aylmer cannot fight their way through that last twenty- 
three miles to Kut-el-Amara, I will accept their view when it is 
proved, but not till then. 

Meanwhile on February 7 the Government of India issued 
a curious statement that General Townshend was holding Kut- 
el-Amara as a point of strategical value, that General Aylmer’s 
operations were intended to support him there, and that “ no 
withdrawal is contemplated.” Lord Kitchener on February 15 
referred to Kut as “a strategical point which he (General Town- 
shend) decided to hold.” I believe both these statements about 
Kut are substantially correct. No one seems to know whether 
General Townshend could have continued his retreat down the 
river below Kut. We know that he was being hotly pursued. 
We know that Kut was the base for his advance on Bagdad, 
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and it is now plain that there must have been a considerable 
accumulation of supplies there. Whether he was compelled to 
halt there is another matter, on which further light must be 
sought. This much is now certain, that Kut is the only tenable 
strategical point between Ctesiphon and Kurna (the latter place 
being at the junction of the Tigris with the old channel of the 
Euphrates). No doubt this consideration had great weight with 
General Townshend. But if General Aylmer succeeds in raising 
the siege, it would perhaps be advisable, despite the announce- 
ment of the Government of India, to consider afresh whether we 
should make Kut or Kurna our advanced post in Mesopotamia. 
On this question a layman can only permit himself to make two 
observations. The first is that vessels of moderate size with a 
draught of fifteen feet can get up to Kurna, and a little way 
beyond, at all seasons of the year. We could thus call in the aid ~ 
of sea-power at Kurna, and could utilize some of our smaller 
monitors, which are now reasonably plentiful. The second is 
that in any decision which is made we should not think too much 
about our prestige in the East, the real basis of which not a single 
member of our present War Committee really understands. 
There is only one place in Mesopotamia which we cannot afford 
under any circumstances to neglect, and that is the important 
Turkish seaport of Basra and the delta around it. If we lost 
Basra, our prestige in the East would be very prejudicially 
affected ; but Kut is a point the retention of which should be 
decided on purely military considerations. If the military autho- 
rities maintain that in order to hold Basra we must also hold 
Kut, which is 230 miles above Kurna and 280 miles above 
Basra, then I can only express polite surprise. Probably, how- 
ever, the whole problem must now be governed by the wonderful 
Russian seizure of Erzerum. I have indicated the local factors 
in Mesopotamia, but the great Russian victory may upset all 
merely local calculations. 

The announcement was made last month that the operations 
in Mesopotamia, which have hitherto been controlled from India, 
will now come under the direction of the War Office. This is a 
step in the right path, for the War Office means in this instance 
Sir William Robertson, the new Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. We have had sufficient proof in the last few months that 
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the Mesopotamian campaign is not an isolated operation, but is 
intimately connected with the other theatres of war. At the 
same time, the form in which the announcement was made has 
given rise to unfortunate misconceptions. Many people jumped 
to the conclusion that the Government of India had made a mess 
of the advance to Bagdad, and that our incomparable War Office 
thereupon took over control of the campaign in order to get 
things right. Such a conclusion is quite unfounded, and is unjust 
to Lord Hardinge and to General Beauchamp Duff, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. General Head-quarters at Simla were 
unquestionably responsible for the advance up the Euphrates, 
and for the advance from Kurna to Kut-el-Amara. I think they 
should never have gone an inch beyond Kurna, but that is a 
personal view. No one in India was responsible for the mad 
advance beyond Kut, and for the attempt to take Bagdad with 
a weak and wholly inadequate force as an advertising set-off to 
the failure at the Dardanelles. The real responsibility for that 
misguided enterprise lies in London, and orders to the Mesopo- 
tamian Expedition were being prompted from London so long 
ago as last autumn. If the story of the advance to Bagdad 
could be fully probed, and if civilian Ministers could be made to 
acknowledge their share of responsibility, we should get an 
illustration which would show us the true cause of many of the 
mistakes we have made in this war. 

Apart from Mesopotamia, the position in Persia is bound to 
be a constant source of anxiety to the Government of India for 
along time tocome. Our real safeguard in Persia is the Russians, 
for just now we can do little ourselves. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
from his stronghold at Tiflis, is proving himself once more our good 
and faithful friend, as he has always been. He seems to have 
caught the Turks napping. His midwinter capture of the 
great Turkish fortress-base of Erzerum is one of the wonders 
of the war. It is bound to stop the growth of the Turkish 
concentration around Bagdad. It must check still more 
the assemblage of Turkish troops in North-Eastern Persia. 
The swift advance of mobile Russian forces against Hamadan 
and Kum has at the same time scattered the motley gangs 
which were harrying the Persian country-side under German 
direction, and has also saved the young Shah from falling 
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into the German net. We must remember, however, that the 
power of Russia to deal with militant intrigues in Persia is limited 
by the extent of her preoccupations elsewhere. She can strike 
where necessary in Northern Persia, but she cannot help us very 
much in the south, where the long transverse mountain ranges 
are a great obstacle to military operations. Sooner or later we 
may reluctantly have to take further steps in Southern Persia, 
and we cannot leave Major O’Connor, our Consul-General at 
Shiraz, and his companions for ever prisoners in the hands of 
Persian rebels. The German and Turkish efforts to stir up strife 
in Afghanistan seem to have failed, but they require increasing 
vigilance. King Habibullah, a ruler who has proved quite as 
shrewd as his father Abdur Rahman, has maintained his grip, 
and has been our faithful ally. Should anything happen to the 
ruler of Afghanistan, we might look out for trouble; yet as he 
has now been firmly seated on his throne for fourteen years, 
and is still in excellent health, we may hope for the best. 

Behind these various war issues lie great and complex ques- 
tions of foreign policy affecting India, some of which may come 
up for settlement during Lord Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty. He 
will have to check the hotheads who are eager for us to take up 
vast and unimaginable responsibilities in Mesopotamia. He will 
also have a share in handling various delicate matters relating to 
the future of Persia, in which Great Britain and Russia may not 
always see precisely eye to eye. He will be fortunate if he is 
spared a crop of simultaneous internal political difficulties, and in 
any case he may anticipate an extraordinarily arduous five years. 
But those who know him best repose great confidence in his 
coolness and sagacity. If we muddle our affairs at the heart of 
the Empire, we are fortunate that our breed of great Imperial 
administrators shows no tendency to die out. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BLINDED IN BATTLE 


RESULTS OF A YEAR’S WORK FOR SIGHTLESS 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A WONDERFUL RECORD 
Sr. Dunstan’s, Park, N.W. 


Srr,—Just a year ago the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care 
Committee started to look after the men who have lost their 
sight in the war. 

We who have been privileged to help them reconstruct their 
lives are profoundly gratified at the success which has attended 
the effort. We naturally looked for happy and useful results, 
but we scarcely dared to hope for so abundant a measure of 
success as has been attained. 

Sympathetic folk foretold that the gathering together of a 
large number of men suddenly deprived of sight in the prime of 
their youth and strength would mean the creation of a centre 
where gloom, dejection, and unspeakable sadness reigned supreme. 

These prophecies have, I am happy to say, been entirely 
falsified. The thing which invariably strikes the visitor as being 
most noticeable about the men at St. Dunstan’s is their cheeriness, 
their brightness, and their apparent disregard of the fact that 
they are anything but normal. 

The “ handicap spirit,” as it may be called, pervades the class- 
rooms and workshops. That horrible word “ affliction,” and all 
the gloomy ideas to which it gives rise, are forbidden entry. 
Those of us at St. Dunstan’s who differ from the vast majority 
of our fellow-creatures in a very important respect do not allow 
that difference to impress itself upon our minds as anything but 
a handicap—serious it is true, but still to a very large extent one 
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which can be overcome, and the overcoming of which means the 
exercise of qualities dear to the sport-loving Briton. 

Men at St. Dunstan’s have learnt the difficult art of reading 
with the finger-tips in a fortnight. Men who have never seen a 
typewriter, and never will see one, have learnt to use it accurately 
and at a fair rate of speed in the same incredibly short space of 
time. These, naturally, are exceptional cases, but as a general 
tule Braille reading and typewriting are acquired with remarkable 
rapidity. 

Men have gone out into the world after a few months’ tuition 
able to run a little poultry farm with a knowledge and thorough- 
ness nothing short of amazing to folk who quite naturally look 
upon this profitable branch of industry as altogether beyond the 
capabilities of a blind man. 

Others are building up nice little businesses as cobblers, 
giving every satisfaction to their customers and earning amounts 
equal to their weekly pensions. 

“Tf,” wrote the other day a well-known worker among the 
blind in the North of England, “ Private —— is a fair sample of 
your St. Dunstan’s men, I must warmly congratulate you. He 
came to see me this morning, looking a different man from the 
crushed and sad fellow I had seen before he went. He looked in 
robust health, and was full of smiles and happiness. He and his 
wife and children are comfortably off with his pension and the 
earnings from the mats and bags he makes at home, and at 
present he has more orders than he can fill.” 

I am proud to say Private —— is a fair sample of St. Dunstan’s 
output, and a number of others who learnt the trade of mat- 
making are doing as well as he is. 

Several basket-makers are earning good wages, one who has 
been so fortunate as to obtain special work showing at present 
earnings which reach as high as £2 a week. 

Makers of picture-frames, trays, and other articles requiring 
an expert knowledge of joinery find their time fully and profitably 
occupied. 

No masseurs have yet completed their training, but several 
will pass the stiff examinations which lay before them in the 
course of the next few weeks, and they have been promised 
well-paid posts at military hospitals. 
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Other men are rapidly qualifying as expert shorthand-writers 
by the Braille system, as telephone operators, and as divers. 

The important work of devising a satisfactory scheme of 
after-care for the men who are settled at their various occupations 
is proceeding satisfactorily. Arrangements have to be made for 
supervising their work, which would otherwise tend to deteriorate, 
for providing their raw material, for marketing their goods, and for 
securing a continuity of well-paid employment for those who have 
been trained in such occupations as massage and boot-repairing. 

A large permanent fund will be needed if this work, which has 
been entrusted to a special department of the National Institute 
for the Blind, is to prove permanently useful. 

I am glad to say that we have received lately many intima- 
tions of the intention to bequeath legacies for this purpose, and 
a great number of efforts have been made all over the country 
to augment the fund by bazaars and entertainments of all kinds. 

The plea of the blinded soldier always proves most potent, 
and highly satisfactory results have followed these efforts. You 
could not, I fear, permit me space in which to chronicle even a 
fraction of them, but I may be, perhaps, allowed to mention that 
a few young ladies of a small northern town raised £900 by a 
bazaar. 

A firm who wished to perpetuate the memory of a valued 
employee killed at the Front sent £100, which will be permanently 
recorded on a tablet in the hall of the National Institute for the 
Blind, and similar memorial sums have been sent by relatives of 
fallen soldiers. 

May I ask all who feel touched by this brief record of splendid 
determination and resolution to overcome a terrible disability to 
show their appreciation by helping us. 

The names of two of our men appeared in the recent list of 
those who had distinguished themselves at the Front. In my 
opinion they all deserve recognition for their twofold bravery— 
the courage which first carried them into the firing-line, and that 
which now spurs them on to silent victory against apparently 
overwhelming odds. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee. 


February 7, 1916. 
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